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America’s 46-Year-Old Investment & Business Weekly 


A neighborly 
property insurance 
company reports 
to the Public: 


Waneren defines “neighbor” as one who lives 
nearby; is associated with others on friendly 
terms. 

By that definition, The Home is truly a neigh- 
borly property insurance company. Through its 
forty thousand representatives, The Home lives 
in and serves cities, towns and hamlets in every 


state of the Union. 


To countless property owners, The Home is 
personified by the hard-working representative 
who takes an interest in their problems and their 
protection—the man who lives down the street, 
who serves on civic committees, the man who 
brings prompt financial relief to policyholders 
when disaster strikes. That is The Home, in its 
most fundamental sense. 

Now, more than ever, The Home is a “grass 
roots” company. Ten fire-marine insurance com- 
panies which were previous affiliates, last year 
were merged into The Home. The balance. sheet 
shown is the first complete one issued by the en- 
larged Home organization. This is rightly of in- 
terest to the public, because The Home is by far 
the leading insurance protector of American 


homes and the homes of American industry. 


Se Oe 


PRESIDENT 


Directors 


Lewis L. CLARKE 
Banker 
Cuar.es G. MEYER 
The Cord Meyer Company 
WituiaM L. DeBost 
irman, 
Union Dime Savings Bank 
Eowin A. BAYLES 
, Lawyer 
Rosert GoELet 
Real Estate 
Georce McANENY 
Vice Chairman, 
Wills & Trust Committee, 
Title Guarantee & Trust Co. 
Guy Cary 
Lawyer 
Haro tp V, SmitH 
President 
Harvey D. Gisson 
President, 
Manufacturers Trust Company 
Freperick B. ADAMS 
Chairman of Executive Committee, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
Rosert W. Dow Linc 
President, City Investing Co. 
Georce Gunp 
President, Cleveland Trust Co. 
Harotp H. Hem 
President, 
Chemical Bank & Trust Co. 
Cuarces A. LoucHin 
Vice President & General Counsel 
Ivan Escort 
Vice President 
C. Stevenson NEWHALL 
Chairman of Board, 
Pennsylvania Co. of Philadelphia 
Percy C. Mapeira, Jr. 
President, 
Land Title Bank & Trust Co, 
Ear G. Harrison 
Lawyer 





ADMITTED ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds 
Other Bonds and Stocks 
Investment in Associated Company 
First Mortgage Loans. . 

Real Betate ..-. . 


Cash in Office, Banks and Trust Companies 


Balance Sheet December 31, 1948 


$ 31,027,607.07 
107,440,297.48 
122,046,607.25 
6,871,511.16 
3,126.58 
4,330,868.09 


Joun A. STEVENSON 
President, 
Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
Cuampion McDowe t Davis 
President, 
Atlantic Coast Line Railroad Co. 
Warren S, JoHNsoN 
President, y 
Peoples Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
of Wilmington, N.C. 
Rocer W. Basson 
Chairman of Board, 
Babson’s Reports, Inc, 
Rosert B. MEYER 
The Cord Meyer Company 
Henry C. Brune 
President, 


Empire Trust Company 
Harsin K. Park * 
President & Director, 
First National Bank of Columbus, 
Georgia 
Boykin C. Wricut 
Lawyer 


Agents’ Balances, Less Than 90 Days Due ey ae = 10,811,751.20 
Reinsurance Recoverable on Paid Losses . . ...... 4.4. 706,975.90 
Other Admitted Assets . . . . .. ss : ghee ie 2,006,693.37 


Total Admitted Assets . . . . .« $285,245,438.10 














LIABILITIES NOTES: Bonds carried at 
$8,143,395.33 Amortized Value and 
Cash $80,000.00 in the above bal- 
ance sheet are deposited as re- 
quired by law. All securities have 
been valued _in accordance with the 
requirements of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners. Assets and Liabilities in 
Canada and Jamaica, B.W.I. have 
been adjusted to the basis of the 
free rate of exchange. Based on De- 
cember 3], 1948 market quotations 
for all bonds and stocks owned, 
the Total Admitted Assets would 
be increased to $285,403,703.37 and 
the policyholders’ surplus to 
$93,995,380.35. 


Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


Reserve for Losses . . eae | oh ie eh ip oe 33,879,862.00 
Reserve for Taxes . Se il veka a the ca (nS = ed peg ae 9,000,000.00 
Liabilities Under Contracts with War Shipping Administration . 2,888,128.21 
Reinsurance Reserves . 1,493,633.18 
Other Liabilities . . . 2,417,432.63 


$191,408,323.02 


$141,729,267.00 





Total Liabilities Except Capital $1 Bete etn Oka bite. oo nasties 
Capital . A eee ec . $20,013,595.49 
Surplus 73,823,519.59 
93,837,115.08 
$285,245,438.10 





Surplus as Regards Policyholders 
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“THE HOME* ©... 


Ges AUTOMOBILE 
HCCHtece 


Sistas Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 


The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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are FARM ann HOME 


Dividend Dates .... 


It is popular with our investors and 
savers. It provides a dividend income 
between the conventional dates of Jan. 
1 and July 1. Many of our investors 
have investments in other Associations, 
thus they have a quarterly income. 
Current dividend 2!/,%. Federally in- 
sured. Profits, plus conservative man- 
agement. Assets more than $52,000,- 
000.00. 


Write for booklet showing 
INVESTMENT Advantages of 


FARM ano HOME 


SAVINGS AND LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 
Nevada, Mo. 
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AMERICAN 
BUSINESS 
SHARES 


Prospectus on request from 
your investment dealer or 


Lorpb, ABBETT & Co. 
63 Wall Street, New York 


\ Chicago Los Angeles sin i 









































C.I.T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 


Dividend on Common Stock 


A quarterly dividend of 75 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. I. T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION, 
payable April 1, 1949, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 10, 1949. The 
transfer books will not close. Checks will be 


mailed. 
FRED W. HAUTAU, Treasurer 


_ February 17, 1949. 
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For new or experienced inves- 
tors — a booklet explaining 
stock market trading 


, Raa rules and practices. 
Write today for Booklet F -27, 
FRANCIS I. DUPONT & CO. 
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Sees) Portsmouth Steel Corporation Gites 
STEEL CORPORATION PORTSMOUTH, OHIO STEEL CORPORATION 





To the Shareholders: Report on 1948 Operations 


February 7, 1949 

The accompanying statements show your Corporation’s financial the expansion program for our rod and wire division was substantially 
gt at December 31, 1948, and the results of operations for 1948. completed, and we now have the most modern rod and wire mills 

et sales for the year amounted to $58,904,663 compared to in the industry. ; 
$49,459,952 in 1947. Earnings for 1948 after all charges were During the year we increased our holdings of the common stock 
$4,511,550, or $3.54 per share. This compares with 1947 earnings of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Company, owners of the second largest 
of $3,944,969, or $3.03 per share. reserves of iron ore in the United States. On February 1, 1948, we 

Dividends paid during 1948 totaled $1.00 per share, in comparison purchased an additional producing coal mine, which is operated by 
with 75 cents per share paid in 1947. Directors have declared a our wholly owned subsidiary, Black Gold Coal Corporation, and is 
quarterly dividend of 37%c per share, payable March 1, 1949, an currently mining coking coal of the highest quality at the rate of 
increase over the 25c previously paid. 240,000 tons annually. 

Again in 1948 earnings retained in the business were used to expand Our working force averaged 4,436 during the year. Our relations 
and improve your Corporation’s plant and pe pte as well as to with our employees remained highly satisfactory, and we take this 
continue to assure itself of adequate supplies of high grade iron ore opportunity to express our appreciation to our ees and their 
and coal to maintain capacity production. The total amount expended Union, The United Steelworkers of America, for their constructive 
for these purposes was $3,471,714. cooperation. 

t Installation of our mechanized, non-continuous sheet mill was Demand for all the products we can manufacture continues, and 


in December, 1947 and production of hot rolled 1949 will be another year of and pro 
in February, 1948. Output incromsell steadily month agen gga we are confident that year of growth progress 








< ~ for your Corporation. 
the mill is now in full production at the rate of 100,000 net to By order of the Board of Directors. 
per year. With the installation of additional equipment Gaslieg 1948, . E. A. SCHWARTZ, President. 
Consolidated Balance Sheet—December 31, 1948 
CURRENT ASSETS ASSETS 
y ellecee es leita Bid Wag LULU nner ses eens sca gage $ 4,956,361.81 
r ee NE NESS is s-0b:0:5'0.0 bs) nin sb bhG466.0.040 Bw SUN ES SSO OSS ROT NRE SE Tee Oe »350,756.23 . 
Less OP IE 5 6 b'nso asad an sktbiacs chebinapeasasdhehaste irae meeeess ” 63,466.59 5,287,289.64 
Inventories : 
Finished and semi-finished products on hand and consigned, raw materials, and supplies..............eeeeeeeeceeeees _5,951,290.18 
A PD on 5 onciscccctscedhouveseaahsgbas eine €SPAReeESde Sa aes Alea ee 17,194,941.63 
OTHER ASSETS — ea 
pital stoc ore compan PEs ip 6 eS iw Mibio.b'G.s:0< sin lo 1sic 6 oth aw Micletnw ee lope bese a Ginn wie pias Sisto me erele 2,991,179.93 
(quoted market $3,668,934.75) : 
U. S. Government Bonds—Workmen’s compensation deposit.........ccceecccceccccccteteetsececcens 85,000.00 
Capital stock subscription receivable from officers...........ccsccecceccceeceeteceeesseeeeseeeneens ___-229, 166.67 3,305,346.60 
PROPERTY, PLANT, AND EQUIPMENT 
“Eee buildin d equi: 
hs es RD ED ODOR y 55 src wia po wes loeb nwsie en's dpc sense sees aeees $8,369, 507.60 
RD MOUND BOC NIOIBIRONN SS bo a :k 5 isn ci Sob os400% es essed ewes seed diecussbaasy 2,334,716.00 $6,034,791.60 
ies: 
Land, buildings, and equipment—at cost to subsidiary companies........... Ser ye $1,770,043.56 
Less allowances for depreciation and depletion...........ccecccccccscccecsees Scenes 1,100,921.24 669,122.32 6,703,913.92 


DPR RR ARNG 6 oinc oisiecdcicien dein 5 55:6 55<¥ 5% e'-snele Sdioig nis oa nid eee -4-0icle Rise Bnew aiaue a sales Pe taea eM eey EE eenES 68,250.27 


$27,272,452 42 











Ugehre +ade ave Ce ee Te ee in i ae AO ne LT otraui se $ 4,560,437.48 
SOREN OREN III a 6 65:5 0 0's ion: 16 5's jh, 0 nth vw fore bid 6 0 b50e & Bre a Nib i. Se 6 ad's a ic. atarch WS wie Side CRIES De HOG Dk cages eee 488. 
I NN RII so io Adis so '5te 55g % na ke «2's pi 0S Ged 0:5 Dae be ONG Ub 40 Wawa oe KA eRe Ree Cae eR eee ee ous + Lecanto 95,303.36 
ee A ee ee ns er ek ee Se rye. oe eer er le ee 15,162.50 
SOEOEEL GEES: Silk RDI IRIN 6 was 55a 5s sai 0 Saino .6 isc 60s 0cs oso bab be oblong eenicde 4see abba 4 ce maeee ec eee ees 2,629,962.17 

PULP es MOREOCT TTAB TEATS oo soso 0 occ 5c 0.c:000:5:0:50'e 80g Pe mde Ruitn 0ONG Sle oe SN Os PERM ins she on ane $ 7,833,354.11 

RESERVES 
WYOTIN S CODDMERIO GATRIOD 5 5500.0: < 0.5 0.0 50.00: 600.0 0.056 Gialsle bi Dicle onl ebb 69 dda ocd Rie ehh tsps obs Eh abel Seka aeeees 138,122.85 

CAPITAL STOCK AND SURPLUS 
Capital stock: 

Common stock—par value $1.00 per share: 
Authorized—2,500,000 shares 
Issued—1,327,500 shares, including 54,300 shares in treaSUry.........seceecceceeccccccsvecseees $ 1,327,500.00 
Bubscsihed Wut mot Aeewdd——2S,000 aera oo oo d.c cc 0605000500016: 6 sisicwlaewiew 66.00 awe 66% sas sie «oleae 25,000.00 
Surplus: -3_1,352,500.00 
aN AOR Gin ws wk 0 knee dS ocinisssindiedaGasweheshors cGsessenoed Rede seeulcosien cea $11,134,580.34 
ee ere Ferre Terr 20.0 6:0:9'0,0;0'b'0'0)010\6 04.0010 0160.0 0.080 0000660608 ssp de _2,357,999.12  _18,492,579.46_ 
$19,845,079.46 
Less Common Stock in Treasury—54,300 shares at Cost... .c.cccccccccccccccscccccccccsccesoecceess 544,104.00 __19,300,975.46 
$27,272,452.42 
Consolidated Income Statement—Year Ended December 31, 1948 ° 

BR TNO aii os hisobs aS os wien Swed o oig > oe Wd 0.0 5s 6,0 ip -sle wikia: wie as 6 6d aim disie o's & waco edeUDRO emai a tate we I ae $58,904,663.64 

Costs and Expenses: 
es Ri VN ONIN oo han eres ws Ss aa wn, 0 lao wwe lb two 8 e219 5s a Bie pole eyage a Poe ek a prea arene earn eee ee $49,986,185.40 
Provision for depreciation and depletion: 

A ee Pa eee ee ey a $1,175,343.64 
on eENOR. 2. ooo so core co ewe Slade donno AAR ee ema ee en hws ds eS 92,839.38 1,268,183.02 
Piwisins Tok Were ARES. ooo oc Sa ede new nn ce ees cin scwang <ceay Seba cial: «chee aelen Pee pet eaten 161,177.70 
Selling, general and administrative expenses. ........ cc cece ccc cccccccs ccc cccs ac cns cesses snceessens __ 823,650.69 52,239,196.81 
7 $ 6,665,466.83 
Other inoosie, snciadine isiioniis GEGICZ AGUS on ain on 655 50.0 6.0 0)bjw dae 05S 0% cies « ov -5:6)8 sige proisaipiso'6 wlale'nin Seis ale Suelo Sipfpietn rn Nia 446,083.83 
INCOME BEFORE BPEDERAL. TA RMS CON. TNCOM es aon. goiis.c:e ie ciec cd's sine o¥isie 50.0.0 cdiein 4.m,b:0,0 5:5 belts aie, tia $ 7,111,550.66 
Foderel Tastes cn Tecom—anatienntieldl «65a. 0. occ swe Gees dic pie & © 6.0 CRS US 0.0 aU S's 6S b's 0's Vig WE baie’ e nab loaned Uke ieekeh'y etal exe igre Meee 2,600,000. 
PUTED TICES: ao. 5 6050s wR SEA ao Ben ok sé Se ves oe he ean gemensw ceioes tone a Waltons aoaehes eee 4,511,550.66 








The above financial statements are taken from the annual report of Portsmouth Steel Corporation, dated February 7, 
1949, which includes the certificate of Messrs. Ernst & Ernst, Certified Public Accountants. A copy of the report will 
be sent upon request. 
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Heavy cost increases in recent years have nar- 
rowed unit profit margins to such an extent that 
arelatively modest decline in production levels 
would change current earnings into deficits 


he trend of corporate earning 

power always parallels the trend 
of production. But the degree of va- 
riation shown by earnings from one 
period to another is always much 
greater than for output. As output 
improves, business not only earns 
profits on more units, but shows a 
larger profit per unit. Conversely, a 
decline in production lowers revenues 
and also lowers unit margins. 

Some industries are subject to this 
influence in greater degree than 
others, but none is immune, Two fac- 
tors enter into this relative inflexibi- 
lity of costs as compared with income. 
One is the presence in all business of 
en element of fixed cost which has no 
relationship to output. All companies 
must make some outlay, even if plants 
are entirely shut down, for such 
things as interest charges, pensions, 
insurance, depreciation and depletion, 
property, franchise and other taxes 
not based on income, maintenance and 
repairs and an irreducible minimum 
of payrolls for supervisory, mainten- 
ance and other employes. 

Thus, an enterprise with fixed costs 
of $100,000, variable costs (based on 
production) of $3 per unit and re- 
venues of $5 a unit would clear $100,- 
000 before income taxes at an output 
level of 100,000 units. It would earn 
$300,000 if output soared to 200,000 


and would just break even at the 50,- © 


000 unit level. Losses would be in- 
curred if production dropped below 
the latter figure. 

This example is over-simplified, 
however, for there are few industries 
whose unit revenues (i.e., selling 
price) remain constant at varying 
cutput levels and practically none 
Whose unit production costs (disre- 
garding fixed items) remain con- 
stant. Both prices and variable costs 
tend to fluctuate with output, with 
prices turning in the more volatile 


MARCH 2, 1949 


Break- Even Poits at Record Levels 


Cushing 


performance. Thus, it would be more 
realistic to assume in the above ex- 
ample that under depression condi- 
tions, with demand large enough to 
support production of only 50,000 
units, each would have a price tag of 
only $3 and a variable cost of $2, 
whereas a demand for 200,000 units 
would permit a price of $7 and would 
entail a variable unit cost of $4. 
Under these assumptions, the highest 
level of production would yield a tax- 
able profit of $500,000 whereas a 
$50,000 loss would be incurred at the 
50,000-unit level. 


Measurement Difficult 


With the exception in many cases 
of interest charges, all elements of 
fixed cost have shown very substan- 
tial increases since before the war. 
Higher wages, wider adoption of pen- 
sion plans, higher taxes, higher mate- 
rial costs and in particular the effect 
on depreciation charges of plant re- 
placements and additions in the past 
few years at a high price level have 
all contributed to the rise in fixed 
cost. This has resulted in higher 
break-even points for business, 
though the extent of the change due 
to this factor would be almost im- 
possible to measure. It is safe to as- 
sume, however, that advances in costs 
related to production have had an 
even more drastic effect on break- 
even points. 

Each business is faced with the 
necessity of paying higher wages di- 
rectly to its own workers, and indi- 

















Blast Furnace Construction 


rectly (through the medium of higher 
raw material prices) to the employes 
of its suppliers. Raw material prices 
will exhibit some flexibility in the 
event of a downturn in business acti- 
vity, since competition will force them 
down without too much reference to 
cost levels. But direct wages are like- 
ly to show considerable rigidity due 
to labor union efforts and minimum 
wage laws (particularly if current 
proposals on the latter point are en- 
acted by Congress). Since there is a 
limit to the extent by which manage- 
ment is willing or able to counter high 
wages by reducing employment totals, 
layoffs will not solve this problem. 

A survey among manufacturers late 
last year by Mill & Factory disclosed 
that break-even points were higher 
than before the war for 79 per cent 
of the respondents, and higher than 
in 1947 for 61 per cent. The in- 
creases were ascribed primarily to 
higher manufacturing costs rather 
than to overhead. In 27 per cent of 
the cases, the break-even point was 
placed at 80 per cent of capacity or 
higher, 51 per cent reported it at or 
above 70 per cent of capacity and no 
less than 80 per cent found it neces- 
sary to operate at 60 per cent of ca- 
pacity or better in order to earn 
money. No direct comparison with 
pre-war conditions was made in this 
respect, but 72 per cent of the re- 
spondents considered their current 
break-even points dangerously high. 

The current issue of Chemical 

Please turn to page 26 
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Low-Priced Issues With 
30-Year Dividend Records 


Here is a group of long term dividend payers selling 
at $20 or less per share. Drawn from a diversified 
group of industries, all have been consistent earners 


he investor of moderate means 

often falls into the pitfall of buy- 
ing speculative stocks because of the 
attraction of a low price. Too often, 
the purchase of a low grade equity 
is unintentional and the buyer learns 
of the weakness of his holdings only 
after he suffers a loss of principal. 
Such incidents need not occur ; many 
satisfactory commitments can be 
made in issues selling below $20 per 
share which will provide relatively 
stable income and reasonable possi- 
bilities of long-term appreciation. 

Care in selection is of prime im- 
portance and issues being considered 
as additions to portfolios should be 
given complete and careful analysis. 
Satisfactory answers should be ob- 
tained to the following questions: 
Why does the stock fall into the low 
priced classification? What is the 
status of the industry and the com- 
pany? What has been the trend of 
earnings and dividends? And, what 
are the company’s prospects? 

In most instances, the reason for 
the stocks selling range will be easily 
determinable. Large total share capi- 
talization is sometimes the cause of 
modest prices. The three oil issues 


Statistical Features 


Dt Pie Bi i ohio cs. 26+ Cad aden es 
Burroughs Adding Machine............. 
Central Hudson Gas & Elect............ 
City & Suburban Homes................ 
asa a sgt 5 ate 5 vA aD 


Elliott Company 
General Cigar 
Imperial Oil 
International Petroleum 
Potomac Electric Power 
Providence Gas 
Scranton Electric 


Socony-Vacuum 
Standard Brands 





a—Twelve months ended December 31. 
May 31 of following year. 
April 30 of following year. 
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N.R.—Not reported. 
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Shawinigan Water & Power............. 


United Gas Improvement............... 


ee ee re ea 
Universal Leaf Tobacco................. 


g—Plus stock. h—Canadian funds. 











‘a plateau from which cyclical varia- 


tions will be shown, but no large scale 
growth can be anticipated from the 
industry. The shares of cigar makers 
and leaf growers can be expected to 
show relatively consistent income al- 
lowing for fluctuations in labor and 
material costs, but little growth. Snuff 
is U. S. Tobacco’s principal product, 


the market for which has been un- de 
usually stable in recent years in con- 
trast with the rapid growth of cigar- Ww 
: ette sales. 
included in the list below are ex- The remaining six issues represent ( 
amples of large common stock issues. 4 diversified group of companies 
International Petroleum has more which have been able to compile sa- ot 
than 14.5 million shares outstanding.  tisfactory earnings records, enabling va 
Imperial Oil, the Standard Oil of managements to make consistent dis- ne 
New Jersey representative in Canada bursements to stockholders. Two, la: 
(and the largest Canadian oil com- Burroughs Adding Machine and st 
pany) has slightly under 27 million Standard Brands, are familiar names li 
common shares. Socony-Vacuum, to almost everyone, while the other Si 
whose capital structure includes ap- corporations are small units in their ti 
proximately 32 million shares of com- respective fields which have demon- 
mon stock, is the second largest oil strated the ability to weather depres- g 
company in the United States. sions without severe losses in income li 
Stable Earners or competitive status. 1. 
whee a . All of the common stocks shown in W 
The utilities shown in the tabula- the statistical - summary have paid it 
tion have been stable earners, but dividends for 30 years or more, In r 
have never shown really large net five cases the record of uninterrupted v 
has been somewhat limited either be- convincing demonstration that stocks h 
cause of the small area embraced m need not be high priced in order to tl 
their operations or the static popula- provide holders with consistent in- E 
tion totals in the territory served. Of comes. d 
the six utilities included in the group, Yields in most cases are compar- t 
Shawinigan Water & Power seems able to those of equities in higher a 
to be the only one with the possi- brackets indicating that the market 
bility of appreciable expansion. has appraised these equities in line a 
General Cigar and Universal Leaf with other issues in the same industry i 
Tobacco cater to the steady but which are higher in price but no e 
limited cigar smokers market. Cigar better when considered from the view- f 
consumption appears to have reached point of quality. t 
I 
of Low-Priced, Long-Term Dividend Payers : 
Dividends Earning Price Range 
Paid -—Annual— -—Interim— 7—1948-49-—, Recent 1948 ( 
Since 1946 1947 1947 1948 High Low Price Dividends Yield f 
ois $0.82 $1.03 ...... a$1.23 12%—10% 11 —«$0. 3% 
‘i. 0.40 1.36 b$0.88 62.00. 17%—12Y% 14 0.75 5.4 ( 
..5 S905 0.59 0.50 b0.50 b0.44 8H%— 6% 7 0.52 7.4 
» ie c0.95 c0.79 0.43 0.47 114— 9% 11 0.60 5.5 
... 1908 £3.04 £4.36 e1.79 €2.62 18 —1ll 11 g0.50 4.5 
se 115 3.99 62.76 b5.15 277%—15% 20 1.50 A 
ao 2.76 2.64 weeee 82.44 24 —18 18 1.50 8.3 
we: i. 0.64 0.76 N.R. 17%—11% 14 h0.50 3.6 
i's 0.57. 0.77 <Sncg: one 14 — 8% 9 h0.50 5.6 | 
So ee 1.03 0.97 k088 k0.94 141%4—12% 14 0.90 6.4 
rie 0.55 0.64 4, ye 10%— 8% 10 0.60 6.0 
9) ne 1.20 1.30 seoxoie “aaa 157%—12 13 100 7.7 
..- 1907 1.47 1.63 61.23 b1.29 225%4—16 20 h1.20 86.0 
iss? TRS 187 3.13 62.12 b3.30 23 —14% 15 g1.00- 6.7 
«Kae 418 232 bil.51 b1.65 2914—17% 19 ml1.20 6.3 
... 2885 1.98 2.23 <ounie) ae 23 —18% 19 1s ae 
ree. 1.11 1.26 N.R. 21%—17% 20 135 68 
no 197 nl.77 n2.31 a3.20 23%4—19 20 130. 75 
b—Nine months ended September 30. c—VYear ended April 30 of following year. e—Six months. f—Year ended 
k—Twelve months ended September 30. m—Current quarterly rate. n—Year ended 
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Gold Shares At 


New High Levels 


While the rest of the market has been marking time or 
declining, gold mining stocks have reflected a rising 
world price for the metal and prospects of lower costs 


old mines thrive on adversity. 

While profits in practically all 
other lines were shrinking or entirely 
vanishing between 1929 and 1932 the 
net income of Homestake Mining, 
largest domestic gold producer, rose 
steadily from $1 million to $1.5 mil- 
lion, ‘$2.4 million and $2.5 million. 
Similar results have been characteris- 
tic of other units in this group. 

Alone among business enterprises, 
gold producers enjoy complete stabi- 
lity of both demand and price. For 
15 years, the U. S. Treasury has been 
willing to buy all the gold offered to 
it at $35 an ounce. This, of course, 
represented a very substantial ad- 
vance over the pre-1933 price of 
$20.67 an ounce, and resulted in much 
higher earnings for gold producers 
than had previously been possible. 
But that is now water long over the 
dam. The important point is that 
there is practically no possibility of 
a lower price for the metal. 

These observations are completely 
accurate only for domestic producers. 
Those located in Canada received an 
extra ten per cent ($3.50 an ounce) 
from late 1939, when Canada deval- 
ued its,currency, to mid-1946, when 
parity with the U. S. dollar was re- 
sumed. Thus, Canadian gold mines 
have actually experienced a price re- 
duction, but it was small, ended at a 
firm level and represented merely the 
cancellation of a gratuitous premium. 
Furthermore, this loss is currently be- 
ing partly offset for some Canadian 
producers by subsidies’ (scheduled to 
continue through 1950) ‘based on 
costs and extra output. - 

While fixed prices and an unlimited 
market are tremendous advantages 
during depression periods, the stable 
Price level has its disadvantages dur- 
ing periods of business expansion. 
Even if industrial recovery does not 
take the form of an inflationary boom 
—as has the recovery of recent years 
—it always involves higher costs. 
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Harris & Ewing 


Gold Dredging 


Since it is not always possible to off- 
set these by means of greater output, 
earnings of gold mines tend to de- 
cline while those of other enterprises 
are advancing. 

During the past seven years, ris- 
ing costs have been a major problem 
for gold producers, but not their only 
problem. Gold mining was suspended 
in this country during the war, and 
since then mines have been plagued 
by shortages of labor, power and 
(until fairly recently) materials. 
Thus, production levels have been 
well below those of prewar years. 
Profits have suffered accordingly. 

In. Canada, it cost $17.01 (before 
taxes) to produce an ounce of gold 
in 1940, including $10.25 labor costs. 
But by 1946 (latest data available), 
labor costs had risen to $14.38 and 
total costs to $23.01. Although com- 
parable data are not available for the 
United States, experience on this side 
of the border has been similar. For 
instance, wages of gold (and silver) 


mining workers have risen by almost 
75 per cent; fuel costs have also ad- 
vanced substantially. 

There have been several contra- 
dictory trends in the world market 
for gold in the past several weeks. 
First, the South African government 
announced its intention to sell 100,- 
000 ounces of 22-carat gold in Lon- 
don at a price of $38.20 an ounce, 
equivalent to $41.50 a fine ounce. 
This move was discussed in advance 
with officials of the International 
Monetary Fund, which as watchdog 
of the currency valuations of its mem- 
ber nations, is reluctant to see any 
change in gold prices. It was under- 
stood by the Fund that the gold 
would be channeled into industrial 
and artistic purposes, but there is con- 
siderable doubt that this condition 
could be met if other countries were 
to follow South Africa’s example. 

It has been rumored—though it is 
still only a rumor—that Mexico may 
take similar action. This rumor, fol- 
lowing closely on the actuality of the 
South African sale, stimulated re- 
newed speculation as to the possibi- 
lity of a higher gold price in this 
country. Such a possibility has been 
discussed off and on for years, and 
there appears no reason to believe 
that there is any better chance of such 
action now than there has been in the 
past. Nevertheless, gold stocks have 
acted well in recent market sessions, 
probably in anticipation that this time 
the rumor may have some foundation. 

An apparently contradictory de- 
velopment has been going on in 
France, where weakness in gold 
prices culminated in a severe drop on 
Washington’s Birthday. However, 
this appears to represent, primarily, 
renewed confidence in the French 
franc, with the latest decline attrib- 
uted to panicky selling of hoarded 
gold by French peasants worried over 
the continued drop in price for the 
metal. The situation in France has 
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The Leading Gold Shares 


-——————— Earned Per Shar 


r—Annu 

1946 1947 
Dome Mines ............ a$1.05 a$1.09 
Hollinger Consol......... a0.35 a0.20 
Homestake Mining....... 118 1.29 
Lake Shore Mines........ e0.67 0.60 


McIntyre Porcupine...... ag2.76 ag3.04 
Natomas Company....... le. 1277 


b—Full year. 





 a—Before depletion. 
following year. 
h—Nine months ended December 31. 


c—Six months ended June 30. 
f—Six months ended December 31. 
i— Approximate. 


c——Interi -—Dividends—, Recent 

1947 1948 1947 1948 Price 
ote ab$0.84 j$1.02%% j$0.85 14 
ac$0.13 ac0.13 j0.24 j0.24 10 
00.86 0.56 2.00 2.00 38 
£0.30 £0.41 j0.72 j0.72 11 
ah2.20 ah2.30 j3.01% j3.01% 47 
hi0.85 h0.69 1.00 1.00 10 


e—Year ended June 30 of 
g—Year ended March 31 of following year. 
j—Canadian funds. 
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Investment Shifts 
For Life Companies 


Postwar period finds insurance firms turning from 
government issues to corporate securities and real estate 
mortgages. Non-farm loans up 67 per cent in three years 


ife insurance companies have long 
been considered one of the 
shrewdest investing groups in the 
country. Along with mutual savings 
banks, their record of loss is infini- 
tesimal in relation to the vast sums of 
capital they employ. They have es- 
tablished this record of being right 
nearly all the time by a constant study 
of credits and broad swings in the na- 
tional economy, which has enabled 
them to shift from fields of enter- 
prise giving evidence of having 
reached or passed maturity to those 
showing signs of vitality and growth 
possibilities. For that reason, an ex- 
amination of the changes in life in- 
surance investments between the clos- 


ing year of the war and last year is 
of interest. 


Marked Change 


The composite investment holdings 
of the 350 legal reserve life companies 
at the close of 1948 show a marked 
change in both dollar volume and per- 
centage of total assets from those of 
the 1945 year-end. Most significant 
of the changes in the character of 
holdings is the shift from the obliga- 
tions of governments—Federal, State 
and local—to corporate securities, 
mortgages and real estate. Although 
total admitted assets of the 350 com- 


panies increased $10.6 billion in the’ 


three years under review, or by 24 
per cent, holdings of government 
bonds declined $3.4 billion or by 15 
per cent. 

This drop in government holdings 
was not due to any lack of confidence 
in the integrity of government credit 
or policies. Rather, with the close 
of hostilities and the resultant slack- 
ening in the need of absorbing new 
Federal loans, life insurance compa- 
nies were no longer under the patri- 
otic necessity of holding government 
securities bought in war years. More- 
over, with the lifting of restrictions 
on vital materials and with a pent-up 
demand for consumer goods, private 
6 


industry could again expand its pro- 
duction facilities. In addition, the 
rate of return obtainable from private 
investments: was substantially higher 
than that available from government 
bonds. 

Between 1945 and 1948, life insur- 
ance holdings of railroad, public util- 
ity and industrial bonds increased 
$8.8 billion or about 87 per cent. 
During the same period, life compa- 
nies expanded their investment in 
railroad, utility and industrial stocks 
by $451 million, or by 45 per cent. 
The increase in all corporate bonds 
and stocks during the three years was 
more than $9 billion, a rise of 83 per 
cent. 

When considered separately, how- 
ever, the attitude of life companies 
to the three types of industry was 
widely divergent. Between 1945 and 
1948, life insurance holdings of rail- 
road bonds dropped $34 million, or 
by a'little more than 1 per cent. In 
addition, investment in railroad stocks 
declined $16 million or nearly 9 per 
cent. Taking rail issues as a group, 


life insurance holdings dropped $50 
million, or close to 2 per cent in the 
three years. 

On the other hand, life insurance 
companies sharply increased their in- 
vestments in public utilities and in- 
dustrials during the period. Holdings 
of public utility bonds were up $3.4 
billion or about 66 per cent, while 
utility stock holdings increased $146 
million or 58 per cent, making the 
total increase in public utility securi- 
ties $3.6 billion or 64 per cent. Good 
as this record appears, it was exceed- 
ed by industrial securities. During 
the 1946-1948 years, life insurance 
holdings of industrial bonds increased 
$5.4 billion or 284 per cent, while in- 
vestment in industrial stocks was up 
$322 million or 51 per cent. In other 
words, life insurance companies in- 
vested an added $5.7 billion in the 
securities of non-public service indus- 
tries in the three years, thereby in- 
creasing these holdings by 226 per 
cent. 


Non-Farm Loans 


Aside from public utility and in- 
dustrial securities, real estate’ mort- 
gages have been the largest field for 
life insurance investment in postwar 
years, with non-farm loans account- 
ing for the bulk of the rise. During 
the three years under review, farm 
loans increased $249 million or 32 
per cent, while non-farm mortgages 
expanded $3.9 billion or 67 per cent. 
The great demand for housing in 


postwar years and sharp expansion 
Please turn to page 25 





New Dodge 





Introduced publicly February 25, the new Dodge Coronet shown above has a 
132'/-inch wheelbase, four inches longer than previous models. While more head 
room, leg room and elbow room have been provided, at the same time exterior 
body dimensions have been decreased to permit easier parking and garaging. 


Makes Bow 
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America’s Largest Business 
Continues to Show Growth 


The first private enterprise to exceed $10 billion 
in assets, American Telephone and Telegraph still 


has not been able to meet all demands for service 


he largest private business in the 

world is continuing to expand. 
American Telephone & Telegraph, 
which took the top spot in size from 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany at the end of 1947, added more 
than $1.2 billion in assets last year to 
become the first corporation in his- 
tory to exceed the $10 billion mark. 

In twelve months ended December 
31, 1948, nearly 2.9 million phones 
were added to service, more than 177 
million calls were handled each day, 
and $1.25 billion was added to tele- 
phone plant in operation. About 700,- 
000 manual phones were converted to 
dial use, 1,900 miles of coaxial cable 
were laid and other records were 
established. 

Despite. all these statistics indicat- 
ing unprecedented size and perfor- 
mance, American Telephone and its 
subsidiaries were not able to meet the 
nation’s demand for telephone service. 
At the end of 1947, 1.5 million people 
were awaiting installation of their 
phones, and this backlog had been 
reduced only to 1.15 million at last 
yearend. In addition to potential sub- 
scribers awaiting new phones, 2.5 mil- 
lion party line customers have re- 
quested higher classes of service. 

To meet its constantly growing 
market, American Tel. & Tel. plans 
further expansion of its plants and 
services. More than $1 billion in new 
construction’ is expected to be com- 
pleted this year and plans are being 
formulated for additional construction 
in 1950, 

At the close of World War II, the 
company found itself far short of suf- 
ficient instruments and equipment for 
servicing customers. Therefore the 
first phase of Telephone’s postwar 


-Program was devoted to new facilities 


for increased production of instru- 
ments. Now that capacity has been in- 
creased to a satisfactory level, efforts 
are being concentrated on improving 
service and lifting efficiency. This 
year, the company will direct a major 
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Cost of New -———New Debt—— 
Construction Company Subsidiaries 


(Millions) (Millions) 
| ae $420 $228 $19 
1996..... 255 None None 
1946..... 690 455 
1947.. .. 1,185 664 340 
1948..... 1,460 150 675 





portion of its efforts toward the in- 
stallation of dial equipment, the addi- 
tion of new cable, the construction of 
new central office facilities and the 
improvement of toll services and tele- 
vision interests. 

To carry out these programs, new 
financing will be required. Two 
weeks ago directors approved the is- 
suance of $391 million 15-year con- 
vertible debentures. The interest rate 
will be not more than 3% per cent 
and the issue will be convertible into 
common stock at prices not exceeding 
$150 per share. Approval by Tele- 
phone stockholders at their annual 
meeting April 20 is a foregone con- 
clusion, and warrants for purchase 
will be mailed May 15 at the rate of 
$100 par value of debentures for each 
six shares held. 

This financing would set a new 
high in corporate flotations, topping 
the company’s own previous record 
of $357 million of debenture 234s 
issued in December 1947 and lifting 
Telephone’s total postwar new money 
financing over $3 billion. 


American Tel. & Tel. 


Gross Earned 
Revenues Per 
(Millions) Share 





Divi- -—Price Range 
dends High Low 


1929 $1,063 a$12.57 $9.00 310%4—193%4 
1932 944 a782 9.00 137%— 69% 
1937 1,051 9.76 9.00 187 —140 
1938 1053 832 9.00 150%4—111 
1939 1,107 1018 9.00 171%4—148 
1940 1,174 11.26 9.00 175%4—145 
1941 1,299 10.26 9.00 168%—115% 
1942 1,469 879 9.00 13434,—101% 
1943 1648 9.46 9.00 158%4—127% 
1944 1,770 876 9.00 196%4—157 
1945 1931 878 9.00 166%—156 
1946 2, 10.12 9.00 200%—1593%4 
1947 2.225 7.50 9.00 1743%4—149% 
1948 2624 9.86 9.00 b1585%4—143 





a—Parent company only. b—1948-49 range. 


The proposed coupon rate of 3%4 
per cent would be the highest price 
that American Telephone has had to 
pay for funds since the retirement in 
1941 of all of its 20-year debenture 
5¥%s of 1943, the increased cost re- 
flecting the rise in long-term interest 
rates that has occured. 

Late in 1940 the company began 
refunding system debt to retire all 
high interest bearing obligations and 
completed all refinancing operations 
in 1947. At that time, only three sub- 
sidiary issues totaling $125 million 
remained which carried more than a 
3% per cent rate and the parent com- 
pany was paying a maximum of 2% 
per cent for borrowed funds. Last 
year, in contrast, Bell companies paid 
a minimum of 3 per cent for new debt 
capital and the parent unit paid 33 
per cent for its issue of 25-year deben- 
tures. The issue now under consider- 
ation has had to make conditions even 
more attractive: with a 314 per cent 
coupen in addition to its convertibil- 
ity. However, this rate is much lower 
than the 9 per cent which the company 
has in effect paid in the past when it 
sold new stock at par to shareholders 
to raise added funds. 


Debt Expansion 


American Telephone & Telegraph’s 
consolidated statement for 1948 indi- 
cates that debt for the first time repre- 
sents more than half the total sys- 
tem capitalization, total funded debt 
amounting to $3.4 billion as against 


- equity capital of $3.0 billion. 


While this trend is not a favorable 
one, other factors must be considered 
as counter balances. In the 27 months 
since American Telephone marketed 
the convertible debenture 234s of 
1961, more than $70 million has been 
converted into common stock, boost- 
ing equity capital by more than $100 
million because of the additional cash 
payments required in conversion. 
Even more ownership capital has 
been realized from the 234s of 1957. 
During the past year, more than half 
of the $357 million original amount 
has been converted to common stock, 
adding $259 million to equity totals. 
The continuing conversion of bonds 
into stock will moderate further dilu- 
tion of the worth-to-debt ratio. 

The growth of the Bell system is 
a highly favorable aspect of American 
Telephone’s over-all picture. In the 
past decade more than 15 million 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





“Also FW" refers to the last previous item in this department. 
Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals © 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 


further vital information and statistical data on these items. 


American Tobacco A 

The liberal six per cent yield from 
this “depression-proof’ equity spot- 
lights its investment appeal; recent 
price, 66. (Pays 75 cents qu. and 
March 1 extra.) The March 1949 
extra dividend of $1 per share re- 
presents the third successive increase, 
comparing with 75 cents in 1948, 50 
cents in 1947 and 25 cents in 1946. 
A two per cent increase in Lucky 
Strikes last year tightened the com- 
pany’s hold on first place in cigarette 
production and the king-size Pall 
Mali with a production increase of 
more than 20 per cent almost edged 
Lorillard’s Old Gold out of fifth place. 
The 5'%% per cent price increase last 
year widened profit margins and a 
further gain is indicated for 1949. 
Sale early last year of $74 million 
debentures improved American To- 
bacco’s ability to finance the large in- 
ventory of leaf tobacco necessitated 
by its increased volume of sales. 


Bell & Howell B 

Based on longer term prospects, 
shares do not appear overpriced at 
17. (Paid $1.25 in 1948 and 1947.) 
The company has negotiated a 20- 
year contract with Burroughs Adding 
Machine for the distribution of its 
microfilming apparatus through Bur- 
roughs sales outlets. The first orders 
placed under the new arrangement 
total about $3 million and an annual 
volume of “at least $35 million” is 
said to be expected. Bell & Howell 
derives more than half of its total 
volume from sales to non-profession- 
als and the semi-professional market 
such as schools and churches accounts 
for about 40 per cent. Export sales 
in 1948 were five times greater than 
any previous year, but a return to 
competitive conditions plus a down- 
turn in business during the last 
Christmas season shrank 1948 net to 
about $3.45 a share vs. $4.89 in 1947. 


Chain Belt B 

Shares (now around 25) are an 
above-average business cycle issue. 
(Pd. $1.75 im 1948.) Sales and earn- 
ings in 1948 were about three times 
the level prevailing in 1940, and net 
income per dollar of sales equaled 10.6 
per cent compared with 10.8 per cent 
in the prewar year. Volume in all of 
the company’s major product divisions, 
including chain and transmission sup- 
plies, construction machinery, sanita- 
tion equipment and material handling 
equipment was at a record high last 
year. Floor space in all of the com- 
pany’s plants has been expanded by 
more than 60 per cent in the past 
three years (85 per cent since 1940) 
but no further major additions to 
the company’s facilities are planned 
for the immediate future. Dividends 
paid in 1948 marked the 47th con- 
secutive year of such payments, al- 
though a lower than normal percent- 
age of earnings was paid out in 
dividends to stockholders because of 
the hazards of inflation. 


Christiana Securities 1 

Selling at approximately 3,000, 
shares provide an opportunity to own 
du Pont shares at a discount. (Pd. 
1948, $182.70; 1947, $148.60.) Du 
Pont common stock comprises 98.5 
per cent of Christiana’s total assets, the 
balance consisting of cash, General 
Motors stock, stock of the Wilming- 
ton Trust Company and stock of the 
News-Journal Company. While du 
Pont holdings are listed at $44.6 mil- 
lion on Christiana’s latest balance 
sheet, the market values them at $561 
million. Important is the fact that 
each share of Christiana stock repre- 
sents an indirect holding of 20% 
shares of du Pont but at the current 
price this interest can be purchased 
for the cost of only 16 or 17 shares 
of du Pont. 


Over-the-counter stocks not rated. 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


Cleveland Elec. Ilum. B+ 

A fairly stable income medium, 
stock at 41 affords a return of 5% 
per cent. (Pays $2.20 an.) Subject 
to approval of SEC and Ohio Public 
Utilities Commission, company will 
offer 464,912 shares of new common 
stock to stockholders of record March 
14 at the rate of one new share for 
each five shares held. Price will be 
announced shortly before the offering. 
Rights will expire around April 5. 
Part of this new capital will be ap- 
plied to liquidation of bank loans and 
part to cost of construction program, 
Last year $33 million was spent on 
new construction and this year com- 
pany contemplates spending $34 mil- 
lion, with remainder ($53.5 million) 
in the following years. Before close 
of 1949 company will complete a 
180,000 kilowatt addition to its Avon 
power plant and also break ground for 
an addition to its Lake Shore plant. 
As a result, power plant capacity will 
be increased some 40 per cent, or to 
a level almost twice that of 1939. 


Emerson Radio C+ 

Now 14, shares offer a stake in the 
growing television field, but are de- 
finitely speculative. (Pays 20c qu. 
plus 20c 1948 extra.) The manage- 
ment’s expectation that “more than 
half” of 1949 volume will be derived 
from the sale of television receivers 
has been substantiated by results in 
the first quarter of the current fiscal 
year. Television sales accounted for 
half of dollar volume and both sales 
and profits are running ahead of the 
first three months of the 1948 fiscal 
year. Production of TV receivers is 


expected to aggregate from 150,000. 


to 200,000 units this year. As to 
whether television will supplant radio, 
it is stated that “both television and 
radio have their own _ particular 
merits and the public will demand 
both of these electronic products.” 
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Hooker Electrochemical ke 

Yield 1s moderate at current quota- 
tions (around 28) but stock has well 
defined growth characteristics. (Pays 
30c qu.) Hooker established a new 
sales record of $23.7 million in the 
1948 fiscal year and continued an 
upward trend in earnings, reporting 
$3.32 a share vs. $2.45 in the cor- 
responding 1947 period. The com- 
pany’s principal postwar objectives 
were expanded plant capacity to- 
gether with increased efficiency and 
diversification through the addition of 
new chemical lines. Toward these 
ends, $10.4 million has been spent 
in the past three years. The sale of 
$5 million of second preferred stock 
last October has resulted in a some- 
what heavy ratio of senior securities 
to total capitalization, but converti- 
bility into common stock (at $30 a 
share through December 1, 1958) 
makes increase of the common equity 


probable. (Also FW, Oct. 20.) 


Lockheed Aircraft C+ 

Shares represent a highly unstable 
industry but sizable military order 
backlog suggests continued igh 
volume; price, 18. (Pd. $1.50 in 
1948.) Management reports that 
company returned to a_ profitable 
operating basis last year, at the same 
time substantially increasing its back- 
log and reducing its bank loans. 
This is in contrast with a net loss of 
$2.5 million in 1947. Backlog at the 
close of 1948 aggregated $195.9 mil- 
lion as compared with $124.8 million 
December 31, 1947. The latest figure 
included orders for military planes 
totaling $181.4 million, with the bal- 
ance ($14.5 million) for company’s 
commercial transport, the Constella- 
tion. Thus military order’ accounted 
for 93 per cent of the total vs. 84 per 
cent at the 1947 year-end. Lock- 
heed’s 92-ton Constitution has com- 
pleted its final test and the first of 
two on order will be delivered this 
year. (Also FW, Oct. 6.) 


Midland Steel Products C+ 

Low price-earnings ratio of this 
highly leveraged auto parts issue re- 
flects its business cycle characteris- 
tics; current price, 44. (Pd. $7.50 in 
1948.) At the annual meeting on April 
28, stockholders will vote on a pro- 
posed 2-for-1 split of the 234,915 
common shares. The company has 
no funded debt outstanding, but two 
classes of preferred stock have pri- 
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ority over the common. President 
Kulas recently stated that the man- 
agement is considering an expansion 
of facilities to take advantage of the 
new basing point pricing system, but 
that action was being deferred pend- 
ing clarification of the business out- 
look. A strike at the company’s 
Cleveland plant was terminated last 
month and both Cleveland and De- 
troit plants are running three shifts 
whenever possible. (Also FW, April 
28.) 


Pennsylvania R.R. C+ 

Stock appears well deflated, at re- 
cent price of 16, but has lost much of 
its former investment standing. (Pd. 
$1 in ’48 and 50 cents in ’47.) Com- 
pany’s operating ratio of 91 per cent 
in 1946, which resulted in the first 
deficit in Pennsy’s 101 years of busi- 
ness, was pared to 83 per cent by the 
end of 1948. Earnings expanded 
sharply, duplicating 1936’s $2.61 per 
share, the best prewar year since 
1929. The effect of mounting ex- 
penses for materials and supplies and 
higher wages is apparent since gross 
revenues in 1936 were less than half 
of the $999.9 million indicated for 
last year. Since the carrier pursues 
a policy of declaring dividends out 
of the previous year’s income, last 
year’s payments should at least be 
duplicated in 1949, 


Philadelphia Electric B+ 

Priced at 22, stock has merit as an 
income producer. (Pays $1.20 an.) 
Company recently filed a new electric 
rate schedule with the Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission which is 
expected to increase revenues some 
$9.6 million annually. The last rate 
increase was in 1921 and, in the in- 
terim, certain rate reductions have 
been effected. This new rate revision 
will become operative April 18 and, 
according to management, “barely 
covers the increase in payrolls alone 
since 1940.” The last wage boost be- 
came effective January 1, 1949. How- 
ever, despite increased costs and fixed 
charges, per share earnings should 
hold around the $1.64 level reported 
for the twelve months ended October 
31, 1948. (Also FW, Nov. 10.) 


Reed Roller Bit B 

Price of 21 ts about in line with 
company’s near term prospects. (Pd. 
$1.25 in 48 ; $1 in ’47.) Shares of this 
dividend payer since 1927, the sec- 











ond largest producer of rock bits, 
have just been listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. Reed derives 
about 90 per cent of revenues from 
tool products for the petroleum in- 
dustry, and has also acquired manu- 
facturing rights to pneumatic tools 
and attachments for the aircraft, 
building and foundry industries, 
which provides some diversification. 
Earnings were equal to $3.22 a share 
in the first 10 months of 1948 where- 
as the full year 1947 produced $2.71 
a share on the 630,000 outstanding 
common shares. Important patents 
cover the company’s major products, 
but engineering skill is relied upon to 
maintain its competitive position. 


Stevens (J. P.) B 

Around 27, shares provide a lb- 
eral return, but textile industry pros- 
pects are mixed. (Pays 50c qu. plus 
$1.25 extra in ’48.) Company reports 
net equal to $8.10 a share for the 1948 
fiscal year compared with $8.24 in 
the previous 12 months. Latest earn- 
ings are after deduction of $5 mil- 
lion for inventory reserve, whereas - 
no similar set-aside was provided for 
in 1947. At the fiscal year-end, the 
company had commitments totaling 
$8.2 million for additions and im- 
provements, down $5.7 million from 
the year before. The management ad- 
mits that the current outlook is not as 
favorable as a year ago, but maintains 
that the year 1949 “does not look like 
a bad one for textiles, merely a com- 
petitive one.” 


Ward Baking c+ 

At 14, shares are priced at only 3 
times 1948 earnings, but are funda- 
mentally speculative. (Pd. $1.85 in 
1948.) Lower prices for baking in- 
gredients plus sustained demand for 
the company’s products resulted in a 
53 per cent gain in net in the 52 
weeks ended last December 25 on 
only a 7 per cent rise in sales. Only 
about 40 per cent of 1948 net of 
$4.63 a share ($3.03 was earned in 
1947) was distributed to stockholders 
last year due to heavy cash require- 
ments for working capital and for in- 
vestment in plant and equipment. 
The management has cautioned that 
the full effects of negotiated wage in- 
creases were not reflected in 1948 
profits but will have a cumulative ef- 
fect this year, while the Government’s 
price support program tends to stabi- 
lize material costs. 
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Free Enterprise 


Must “Sell” Itself 


? 
Stock Exchange plans campaign to expand corporate 
security ownership. But industry must help if the 
American way is to survive trend toward socialism 


he New York Stock Exchange 

has launched an advertising cam- 
paign designed to create a broader 
base of investors in American indus- 
try. That is how the Exchange de- 
scribes its objective. Boiled down to 
simpler language, the Big Board has 
set out to educate non-investors not 
only in the advantages of investments 
in the securities of American corpora- 
tions but also the important part the 
investor plays in developing and 
maintaining the American economic 
system, which is built upon private 
investment and assumes that a sound 
proportion of equity capital will al- 
ways be available. 


Much-Needed Program 


With the present trend toward a 
socialistic economy, as highlighted by 
the persistence with which the present 
Administration and a highly vocal 
agglomeration of “modern” econo- 
mists, political theorists, radical labor 
leaders and others are striving to in- 
ject the Government into the opera- 
tion as well as the financing of indus- 
try, the Stock Exchange is on solid 
ground in taking the position that by 
expanding the roll of investors in 
corporate securities the nation vir- 
tually will be rearming itself against 
the developing effort to nationalize 
industry. 

The Exchange’s campaign will be 
carried on through advertising which, 
while directly beneficial to member 
firms of the Exchange, will serve the 
important purpose of educating that 
large section of the public which to- 
day shies away from entrusting its 
savings to security investments. The 
cause obviously is not lack of ample 
funds, since savings of the American 
people are at a peak. Rather, public 
confidence in equities is lacking, or 
has been shaken, as a consequence of 


the constant attacks made on the cap-- 


italistic system and the persistent 
outcry against the profit motive in 
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business. The very industries which 
have contributed most to establishing 
the United States as the world’s rich- 
est and most powerful nation are pic- 
tured as the personal holdings of a 
coterie of unprincipled financiers bent 
on robbing the public and reducing 
the workers to serfdom. 

That the prosperity of industry is 
wholly dependent upon the prosperity 
of the people—who consume its prod- 
ucts or use its services—is ignored 
by those working to hasten America 
along the road to socialism. While a 
large part of the public may see the 
fallacy of the arguments against the 
system which has built America, too 
little has been done to drive home the 
point that if the American system, 
built upon private investment, is to 
survive there must be a steady stream 
of new capital to nourish and develop 
it, and that this capital must come 
from the savings of the people. 

The Stock Exchange has embarked 
on a much-needed campaign, but it 
cannot be expected to do the job 
alone. If more people are to be con- 
vinced of the attractiveness of equity 
investments, industry itself must sup- 
plement the program with work 
which it is in better position to do 
than the Exchange which, after all, 
may be charged with being primarily 
interested in developing more busi- 
ness for its members. 


Slight Progress 


Many corporations, of course, 
carry on more or less effective work 
in this field, but they represent only 
« small proportion of all publicly 
owned corporations. For the most 
part, corporation efforts in this field 
of public relations are directed to per- 
sons already stockholders. Informa- 
tive annual and interim reports, oc- 
casional special communications to 
stockholders, and company peri- 
odicals keep stockholders alive to the 


company’s progress and policies and 


to some extent stimulate consumption 
of company products by them. Be- 
cause of the greater attention being 
paid to shareholders there has been a 
steady improvement in stockholder- 
management relations over the past 
several years. 

The major problem, that of ac- 
quainting non-investors with the im- 
portance to them of becoming co- 
owners of industry, has been attacked 
only sketchily. Spurred by the new 
vigor with which the Administration 
and its supporters are endeavoring to 
force Congress to implement its pro- 
gram to increase corporate taxes, 
authorize the Government to enter 
into the production of steel and other 
commodities, widen its interest in the 
public utility industry, and otherwise 
accelerate the trend toward a socialis- 
tic state, some corporations have 
sought to awaken the public to the 
inherent dangers of the situation by 
advertisements directed to the general 
reader and published “in the public 
interest.” 

But even these efforts, as a rule, 
touch only lightly on the vital point 
that the real danger to the American 
system lies in the neglect of the citizen 
of average means to become a partner 
in private enterprise by investing part 
of his savings in equities of going 
concerns. 


Ample Funds 


Unemployed funds in the coun- 
try are more than ample to finance all 
of the present and prospective needs 
of industry. Only by diversion of 
much of this capital to corporate in- 
vestment can industry be adequately 
financed so it can help maintain 
the high standard of living enjoyed 
by Americans today—the highest in 
the world. Productivity must be in- 
creased, wornout equipment dis- 
carded, new and better tools and 
equipment provided.’ The millions of 
non-investors in the country need to 
be educated in the processes of busi- 
ness expansion and be taught to 
evaluate the conditions that motivate 
it, to quote in effect from Emil 
Schram, president of the New York 
Stock Exchange. Otherwise, indus- 
try itself may be forced to turn to- 
ward Government financing, and with 
abandonment of the profit motive 
there no longer will be the incentive 
for better products and services. That 
way, says Mr. Schram, will lead to 
the nationalization of industry. 
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he trend of prices for automobile 

makers’ shares over the past year 
or more has pointed very definitely to 
the trade situation now obvious to all 
observers. Particularly since the end 
of the past summer have the trend 
and the relative positions of the sev- 
eral stocks in the group anticipated 
the accelerating pace at which the 
supply of new cars is now overhauling 
waiting demand. Except in the case of 
lower-priced cars, few dealers main- 
tain any sizable waiting list of buyers. 
Competition is returning so rapidly 
that the public is reverting to its pre- 
war preferences. 

With auto buyers no longer in a 
scramble to buy any new car, re- 
gardless of make or model, the “Big 
Three” of the industry—Chrysler, 
Ford and General Motors—have 
stepped well into the lead. Almost 
90 per cent of all passenger cars now 
on the road, as shown by registration 
figures, are Big Three models—26,- 
638,567 as of July 1, last year, a rise 
of 2.1 million over July 1, 1947. All 
other makes accounted for 3,339,112 
cars, a rise of but 407,000 in the 
twelve months. No later complete 
breakdown is available, but partial 
computations indicate that the ratio 
of Big Three cars to other makes is 
widening steadily. 


Production Figures 


As far as production is concerned, 
the combined output of the three 
leaders in 1948 represented but 73.9 
per cent of the total United States 
and Canadian production of 5,274,272 
cars and trucks, against 74.7 per cent 
of 1947 output. Domestic passenger 
car output totaled 3,907,981 against 
3,555,792 cars in 1947, and of these 
the three principal makers turned 


out 80 per cent, against 85.5 per cent 


of the year-before total of 3,555,792 
cars. Currently, despite recent shut- 
downs for changeovers in connection 
with 1949 remodeling, the Big Three 
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Auto Shares Reflect 
Car Market Shifts 


Stocks of major units hold steady, as independents 
decline with easing demand for less popular makes. 
Big Three’s share of market is likely to increase 


has been maintaining its 80 per cent 
proportion of the outturn. 

That the leaders’ percentage of all 
cars on the road is greater than their 
share of production is explained by 
the fact that many of the cars still 
operating are of prewar vintage, dat- 
ing from the years in which the major 
units turned out 90 per cent of the 
total, and owners of these cars have 
been unwilling to switch to other 
models, prefering to wait until their 
favorite cars are available. From now 
on the leaders may be expected to 
extend their sales advantage over the 
makers of less popular cars who, for 
their part, will find themselves con- 
tending more fiercely with each other 
for a progressively smaller percentage 
of the total market. 

The effect of the growing domina- 
tion of the car market by the Big 
Three, and the inter-independent 
competitive struggle, has been spelled 
out, almost, by the market action of 
the motor stocks, especially over re- 
cent months. Shares of the leaders 
have remained fairly stable, while is- 
sues representing the principal inde- 
pendents have declined _ steadily, 
though not uniformly. 

Shares of General Motors and 
Chrysler are currently selling close to 
the levels of last October 1 and are 
above their post-election lows. In 
this they have given an average 
market performance, percentagewise, 
since their present prices are some 5 
per cent above their 1948 lows, com- 
paring with the Dow-Jones industrial 
average which also is approximately 





Acme Photo 


Heavy Traffic 


5 per cent above last year’s low. The 
shares of the independents, how- 
ever, not only are off as much as 6 
points from October 1 prices but, 
with the exception of Studebaker 
(which appears to be taking the lead 
in the sales competition with other 
independents), are substantially below 
their lows for 1948, indicating per- 
sistent deterioration in investor-at- 
traction. 

On a percentage basis, the losses 
shown by the independents since 
October 1 range from 20 to 38 per 
cent, the latter in the case of Hudson 
Motors which is selling at less than 
half its price at the beginning of 
1948—when it vied with Studebaker 
for first place among the independents. 


Recent Prices 


Taken as a group, the price of one 
share of each of the four independents 
has dropped 25 per cent since Octo- 
ber 1, and is 15 per cent below the 
post-election lows, while the com- 
bined price of one share each of Chrys- 
ler and General Motors is less than 
4 per cent under October 1 but up 
almost 5 per cent from the post- 
election bottom. The comparison tells 
its own story of the manner in which 
the leading makers are forging ahead 
of the independents, while the latter 
contend, with varying results, for 
what may be left of the over-all pas- 
senger car market after the Big Three 
has taken the lion’s share. 


Price Patterns of Leading Automotive Stocks 


Jan. 1 Oct. 1 

1948 1948 

Chrysler eos tice Cccscdedecc 64 56 
General Motors ......... 58 61 
Hudson Motor Car........ 20 16 
Nash-Kelvinator ......... 18 17 
Packard Motor Car....... 5 5 
Gentebeiier: cn... Saet.e. 21 21 


—1948-49— 
Post-Elec- Dec. 31 Range Recent 
tion Low 1948 High Low Price 
51 52 653%4—50% 53 
56 59 66 —50% 59 
13 13 22%—12% 10 
15 15 21%—14% 13 
4 4 53%— 4 4 
21 21 29%4—16% 18 
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Same President Harry S. Tru- 
Deal man felt that he should 

‘ christen his term with 
Augen some catchy cognomen, 
having taken office in his own right, 
and so in his inaugural address he 
introduced the “Fair Deal.” But a 
rose by any other name still remains 
a rose. There is no difference be- 
tween the basic objectives of his Fair 
Deal and those of the late President 
Roosevelt’s New Deal, which did so 
much to undermine the national 
economy. 

Instead of endeavoring to use our 
national wealth to further prosperity, 
the late President set out to redistri- 
bute it according to the Keynesian 
doctrine that a little money placed in 
the hands of the people would create 
a proportionately greater amount of 
purchasing power. Roosevelt’s theory 
was to spend and spend, and to tax 
and tax, but it failed miserably in its 
objective, for it merely increased the 
national debt by $40 billion, and with- 
out anything to show for the burden, 
even before World War II sent the 
public debt skyward. His program 
benefited certain segments of the pop- 
ulation at the expense of the less 
favored groups. It could not properly 
be called a New Deal, for a New Deal 
implies benefits to all persons alike. 

And Mr. Truman’s Fair Deal is 
no different than the New Deal. His 
social program calls for the expendi- 
ture of many billions of dollars which 
can only further burden our economy 
with additional taxes. Here is the 
same routine once more: spend and 
spend, tax and tax, and give benefits 
to one segment of the population at 
the expense of another—and at a time 
when taxes already have reached the 
saturation point. We ask, “Where 
will he get the money for his Fair 
Deal?” Taxes already are too high 
and our barrel of national resources 
has been emptied to where little re- 
mains to be scraped out. 

Any New Deal, Fair Deal or what- 
ever one calls his rose, is not a square 
deal unless all persons share equally. 
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Having personally wit- 
nessed each panic and 
depression since 1893— 
some severe arid others 
of minor proportions—I have had 
many opportunities to analyze at 
first-hand human psychology under 
such trying circumstances. In par- 
ticular, I have noticed that when dark 
clouds begin to gather, as they will 
before every storm, timid souls imme- 
diately turn overly gloomy and ex- 
press the fear that the crack of doom 
is just around the corner. These 
timorous persons remind me of Edgar 
Allan Poe’s symbolic Raven which al- 
ways was croaking “Nevermore.” 

At present there are indisputable 
signs that we have started a readjust- 
ment from an inflationary period to a 
more normal, healthier economic level, 
but our croaking human ravens en- 
vision instead a severe depression. 
They are singing a dirge that pros- 
perity is a dead drake and that never- 
more will we see good times. One of 
the most pessimistic of these human 
birds of ill-omen recently went so far 
as to advise turning into cash all assets 
in anticipation of the economic col- 
lapse that he believes lies ahead of 
us. And it is to be expected that in 
any period when the public mind is 
as confused as it is today that such 
precipitate action gains wider cur- 
rency than it would under normal 
conditions, causing other thoughtless 
investors to abandon recklessly their 
sound securities. 


Our 
Croaking 
Ravens 


However, I have found that after . 


every economic upset—once the dark 
clouds have been dissipated and have 
been replaced by clear skies—there 
has been a period of substantial na- 


_ tional economic growth. This will 


happen again, for ours is a young-and 
enterprising nation. Many more 
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generations will come and go before 
this nation will become decadent and 
its progress toward greater heights of 
prosperity checked. 

The United States is rich in nat- 
ural resources and its monetary 
wealth is distributed among a large 
number of individuals, as is indicated 
by savings account deposits and Gov- 
ernment savings bond holdings. Just 
as soon as there are a few signs to 
bolster confidence among businessmen 
and the-consumer public, these facts 
will be recognized again by all per- 
sons. We have no room for ravens 
who wail doleful prophecies that 
nevermore will America enjoy pros- 
perous times. 


Serge Rubinstein, notori- 
Dig ous in financial circles as a 
Neeper stock manipulator, and 

who is nearing the end of 
a 24-year jail sentence for draft 
evasion, recently was indicted by a 
Federal grand jury in connection with 
a stock fraud conspiracy involving 
the common stock of Panhandle Pro- 
ducing & Refining Company. At the 
request of Chief Assistant United 
States Attorney Irving H. Saypol, the 
jury was not dismissed in order that 
it might be recalled following further 
investigation into his operations. 

We suggest that the Attorney’s 
office also probe into Mr. Rubinstein’s 
manipulations of Brooklyn-Manhat- 
tan Transit Corporation preferred 
stock prior to the City of New York’s 
acquisition of that subway system in 
1940. He succeeded first in driving 
down the price of the stock and then 
in running it up again so that by the 
time the City completed its Unifica- 
tion Plan he had cleaned up several 
millions. As a result, many investors 
who had held on to BMT preferred 
year after year because of its attrac- 
tive income—including a number of 


‘dependent women—sold out at a dis- 


advantageous price because of fear 
of bankruptcy when they saw the 
price breakiag, only to find later that 
they had been deceived. 
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Overseas Air 





Merger Talk By 


Lines 


Although consolidation would aid finances, CAB 
must consider views of rival airline and Depart- 
ment of Justice as well as the public interest 


fter three years of the type of 
A competition which it once de- 
clared highly essential for the sake 
of stimulating healthy airline growth, 
American Airlines is ready to sell its 
62 per cent interest in its American 
Overseas Airlines subsidiary to Pan 
American Airways, the piofieer in 
international operations. The public 
hearing before the Civil Aeronautics 
Board on the sale was originally 
scheduled to start on April 1, but the 
two principal parties to the agree- 
ment hope that there will be no delay 
in defining the issues before the 
Board and that the hearing may be 
started early in March. 


Business Volume 


Implicit in the agreement to con- 
solidate A.O.A. routes with Pan 
American’s trans-Atlantic: service is 
the idea that the latter company, which 
has been operating over the Atlantic 
since 1939, is perhaps well qualified 
to carry on an efficient and profitable 
service of this kind. Furthermore, 
American Overseas does not believe 
that the volume of business presently 
in sight would justify the continua- 
tion of three compéting U. S. carriers 
(including Trans World Airline) on 
the North Atlantic route. If it is to 
continue operations as a separate 
competitor, A.O.A. would require 
additional capital which conceivably 
would be difficult to obtain, while in- 
creased subsidies doubtless would be 
required to sustain all three compet- 
ing lines. 

Actually, all that A.O.A. is doing 
is to ask the CAB to undo what it 
had been persuaded to do following 
lengthy and somewhat wearisome 
representations that competition in 
flying over the Atlantic was the main 
thing to be desired. Inasmuch as it 
is Government policy to foster com- 
petition, A.O.A. (then American Ex- 
port Air Lines) was certified in July, 
1945, to operate trans-Atlantic ser- 
vice, soon after which American Air- 
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lines purchased the controlling inter- 
The present company title was 
adopted November 12, 1945, shortly 
after overseas operations had begun. 
Further competition shortly be- 
came available from Transcontinental 
& Western Air, which began flying 
trans-Atlantic routes on February 5, 
1946, extending its routes to eastern 
and western Europe, northern Africa, 
Palestine, Arabia and India, and 
adopting the name of Trans World 
Airline. But Trans World by no 
means provided an end to the com- 
petition which was to be encountered 
on all sides. After the end of the 
war, British Overseas Airways be- 
came active in flying trans-Atlantic 
routes as did Air France, Sabena of 
Belgium, KLM (Netherlands) and 
Scandinavian Airlines. It was sim- 
ply a case of dividing the pie into 
eight pieces, but the size of the pie 
was assumed rather than actual. 
Originally, one school of thought 
had held to the “community com- 
pany” heading up community trans- 
portation interests in the United 
States—which would be strong 
enough to meet foreign competition 
in overseas service—would be far 
more economical in its operations 
than a number of competing com- 
panies, and would be able to finance 
its new equipment without great diffi- 
culty, thus avoiding the need for 
heavy subsidy. This was the view 
naturally adopted by Pan American 
in its arguments against competing 
‘domestic airlines. During the course 
of the hearings in 1945, the CAB 
examiner recommended that the 
North Atlantic routes be divided be- 
tween only two companies, Pan 
American and American Export 
Lines; nevertheless Transcontinental 
& Western Air made its influence felt 
in Government circles and walked 
off with what actually proved to be 
the best and heaviest-traveled route— 
New York to Paris, Geneva, Rome, 
Athens, Cairo and other points. 


The situation today, therefore, is 
this: Three major U. S. airlines di- 
vide the North Atlantic traffic among 
them, and as a result the huge over- 
seas air carriers sometimes take off 
with fewer passengers than crew 
members. The present route pattern, 
obviously, is productive of little good ; 
in fact, CAB Chairman James 
O’Connell has stated that the entire 
route pattern both foreign and do- 
mestic be thoroughly revised with 
mergers effected between various 
competing airlines in order better to 
serve the public good. . 

Important also is the fact that the 
major foreign companies (only one 
to a country) have been limited in 
their activities by currency restric- 
tions. Sufficient up-to-date Ameri- 
can equipment is unavailable to them 
because of the effect of artificial limi- 
tation. 


Competition Increasing : 


The foreign airlines today com- 
mand 37 per cent of overseas traffic 
on North Atlantic routes compared 
with only 5 per cent in 1945, Later 
on some further improvement is in 
store. British Overseas Airways, for 
example, has only seven Constella- 
tions, or barely enough for continued 
service, but with five Boeing Strato- 
cruisers on order, it will become a 
stronger threat at some future time 
to American competition divided be- 
tween two or three companies. As 
soon as the foreign airlines are able 
to spend more money on new equip- 
ment, more planes will be added. The 
nationals of each respective country 
have to ride in their own planes— 
British with the BOAC, French with 
Air France, Dutch with KLM, etc.— 
or else they can’t get dollars from 
their banks to spend over here. The 
foreign airlines, therefore, present a 
strong protective front to the forces 
of competition. For the European 
nationals, riding in the planes of their 
own respective countries, the trip is 
much cheaper than if made on an 
American-owned and paid for in dol- 
lars alone. 


Both Pan American and A.O.A. 
wish to see the CAB hearings get un- 
derway without further delay. Under 
terms of the agreement, the sale has 
to be effected within six months of 
the date of the pact—December 13, 
1948. Further delays, obviously, 
would hamstring management plan- 
ning. As Pan American stated, “the 

Please turn to page 25 
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Activity Stirring 
For Shipbuilders 


While shipline orders have increased, biggest 


gains have come in orders for naval vessels. 


Profits, however, promise to remain moderate 


he shipbuilding companies, which 

witnessed a sharp contraction in 
volume following the war, have better 
reason now to take a brighter view 
of the future even though it is not 
possible to take a long look ahead. 
Last year was a reasonably good one, 
three of the major companies increas- 
ing their dividend payments, and the 
shipyards entered upon the new year 
with orders for 72 large seagoing ves- 
sels on hand. 

This volume of work ahead should 
suffice to keep most of the shipyards 
busy for at least another year and a 
half. While this is not ta be con- 
sidered a lengthy backlog interval for 
such a long-range business as ship- 
building, the situation is much more 
encouraging than it was two and 
three years ago. Since obsolescence is 
bound to take its toll of passenger 
ships, freighters and oil tankers now 
in service, additional contracts are 
pending and some further work is in 
prospect with scheduled deliveries 
running well into 1951. 


1948 Production 


Production last year totaled only 
24 seagoing vessels of 257,069 dead- 
weight tons (American Bureau of 
Shipping figures), and although this 
compares somewhat favorably with 
output in peacetime years prior to the 
last war, it will be easily eclipsed this 
year, Tankers alone—of which there 
are 34—total 885,000 deadweight tons 
to be completed this year. Altogether, 
61 oil tankers are on order, of which 


present $199 million backlog of New- 


port News Shipbuilding & Drydock- 


includes an aircraft carrier tentatively 
estimated to cost $124 million. Other 
naval contracts placed with private 
yards include a $38 million anti-sub- 
marine cruiser, three $11 million high- 
speed submarines, two $7 million 
“anti-sub” submarines, and four $26 
million long-range destroyers. 

Besides these larger units, both 
naval and commercial, the American 
shipyards presently have on order 
about 200 small miscellaneous com- 
mercial craft such as ferries, trawlers, 
towboats, tugs, dredges, derrick boats, 
fireboats and various barges, most of 
which are used in harbor and coastal 
traffic or on inland waterways. The 
smaller shipyards have been kept 
continually busy with this type of 
tonnage since the end of the war, and 
although the present backlog is-being 
whittled away slowly, more than a 
year’s work is still ahead. Additional 
orders, meantime, will doubtless be 
obtained. 


In still another category are the 
conversions of wartime transports to 
cargo carriers, work which is increas- 
ing for some companies, and also re- 
pairs. One industry leader, New- 
port News Shipbuilding, has reported 
billings for 1948, compared with 
1947, as follows: Shipbuilding con- 
tracts $20.2 million vs. $15.1 million ; 
ship conversions and repairs, $45.8 
million vs. $35.6 million; hydraulic 
turbines and accessories, $5. 8 million 


vs. $3.3 million; other work and op- 
erations, $7.9 million vs. $5.2 mil- 
lion; totals, $79.7 million vs. $59.2 
million, up 35 per cent. Its backlog 
(major contracts unbilled) totaled 
$199 million at December 31, 1948, 
vs. $54.2 million one year before. 
Substantial gains are recorded in all 
categories. Present operations are at 
a higher rate than in any other peace- 
time year with the possible exception 
of 1941. 

The world’s largest ship repair 
and maintenance organization is 
Todd Shipyards Corporation which, 
until 1947, witnessed a gradual de- 
cline in total revenue from wartime 
1943. Revenues rose 36 per cent in 
the fiscal year ended March 31, 1947, 
and again in the 1948 fiscal year, 
while wider margins brought 1948 
net to $14.18 a share (allowing for 
2-for-1 split on June 18, 1948), com- 
pared with only $3.39 in the 1947 fis- 
cal year. A record dividend was paid 
last year—$3.75 on the old no par 
stock and $6 on the new $20 par. 


Naval Builder 


Although Todd had concentrated 
principally on repair and maintenance 
work, it has signed contracts to re- 
sume building small vessels in its 
eastern yards. The other member of 
the Big Three in shipbuilding is New 
York Shipbuilding, which primar- 
ily engages in naval work. Alone 
among the Big Three, its backlog and 
revenues have continued to decline, 
and net earnings last year were 
probably considerably below the $1.50 
dividend paid. However, Electric 
Boat, Bath Iron Works and American 
Shipbuilding, have been showing im- 
provement. 

Bath Iron Works, which reported 
a deficit of $3.34 a share for all 
1947, earned 27 cents a share for the 
first six months of 1948 vs. a loss of 
$2.60 a share in the similar 1947 pe- 
riod. Electric Boat scored a sub- 

Please turn to page 25 


54 are of 26,000 tons and over. 
Eleven other large merchant vessels 
are on the books with deliveries 
scheduled through 1951. One super- 
liner alone, for the United States 
Lines, will cost about $67 million. 
From the U. S. Navy comes addi- 
tional business. Last year, the list of 
awards exceded $300 million in dollar 
volume, a substantial increase over b3.39 b14.18 6.00 7.87% 54 


the immediately previous years. The ~ ."vYear ended | Tune 30 of following year. b—Year ended March $1 of following year. D—Déficit. 
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Fiscal View of the Shipbuilding Companies 


Revenues 
Ss gmarr sy 
Company 1946 947 


c——Earned—, 
Per Share 
1946 1947 


a$2.77 a$1.47 
2.54 D3.34 
198 0.37 
6.69 6.45 


-Dividends—, Recent 
1947 1948 Price 


$3.00 $3.00 39 
1.75 1.00 10 
1.00 1.50 13 
3.25 4.00 31 

4.45 1.56 1.50 1.50 16 


American Ship Building 

Bath Iron Works 

Electric Boat 

Newport News Shipbuilding. ... 
New York Shipbuilding 

Todd Shipyards 


a$7, 6 
10.6 
26.9 
61.2 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Recent trading sessions have brought declines to the 
general list, with the rail issues conspicuous. Best 
grade stocks held for income should be retained 


Although the utility section of the list has shown 
encouraging resistance, the past week has seen both 
the industrial and the rail averages moving lower 
as a result of the state of uncertainty prevailing 
among most investors. Although this uncertainty 
has discouraged the purchase of even the most 
attractively situated stocks, it hes brought forth 
comparatively little liquidation and daily sales vol- 
ume of substantially less than a million shares a 
day has remained subnormal. 


As occurred a year ago, fears are held in nu- 
merous quarters that the sharp decline in com- 
modity prices must result in an equally severe 
recession in general business. This time, there are 
unmistakable signs that the postwar boom is de- 
teriorating. But when measured by all prewar 
standards, business continues to be unusually good. 


Retail sales, for instance, have been making 
a better showing in recent weeks, and now are com- 
paring favorably with the corresponding period 
last year. While there has been some relief of 
pressure on the basic steel industry, demand never- 
theless continues to run ahead of productive facili- 
ties and an all-time six-month record in output is 
seen for the current half-year. First quarter earn- 
ings reports for most companies are bound to make 
good reading for shareholders. 


With the approach of spring, the various trade 
indicators will be watched even more carefully. If 
the pattern in the months ahead is reasonably in 
line with usual seasonal expectations, much of the 
pessimism concerning a serious business slide may 
be dissipated and a better atmosphere created for 
improvement in stock prices. - 


By that time, too, some of the fears concerning 
political trends may also be dispelled. Administra- 
tion desire to take over the economic control of 
private industry is not a factor calculated to in- 
crease the desirability of investment in corporate 
securities. And Mr. Truman’s plans for a so- 
called welfare state have disturbing implications 
for business. As a first step, payroll taxes on both 
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workers and employers would have to be substan- 
tially increased, removing perhaps several billion 
dollars from the stream of purchasing power. Ulti- 
mately, it is estimated, his social security plans 
alone would cost $35 billion annually, a staggering 
amount even for this country. 


Congressional refusal to move as far left as 
the White House politicians would prove an en- 
couraging development and could well result in a 
more normal relationship between share prices and 
the earnings and assets of sound corporations. 


Yields, also, appear to be out of line with the 
realities. While institutional and other investors 
who are restricted to the best grade bonds must be 
satisfied with returns of three per cent or less, 
good quality common stocks are selling to afford 
several times that rate. An analysis of the stock 
list by the New York Stock Exchange indicates that 
as of the end of 1948, 40 per cent of the common 
stocks listed on the Big Board yielded between 6 
and 9 per cent—and that group included the shares 
of some of the biggest and best corporations. 


Railroad stocks recently have been particularly 
laggard, One reason doubtless is the fact that Jan- 
uary and February earnings statements of many 
roads will be very disappointing because of the 
effects of the unusual weather conditions in im- 
portant parts of the country. This, of course, is 
only a temporary factor, and reports for subsequent 
months doubtless will make a better showing. 
Nevertheless, because of the high levels to which 
the rails’ operating expenses have been pushed 
(largely by wage increases), the general run of 
railway stocks holds less investment attraction than 
the shares of many industrial and utility companies. 


It is likely to take more than only a couple of 
weeks or so for significant improvement in the 
investment background to develop. But in the 
meanwhile, owners of good grade stocks held for 
income purposes appear to be on sound ground, 
and retention of issues of this sort is warranted. 

Written February 24, 1949; Richard J. Anderson. 
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Oil Imports Cut 


Prospects for the oil industry to overcome the 
current excess of supply over demand have been 
heightened by the decision of Standard Oil (N. J.) 
to cut its Middle East crude imports by more than 
50 per cent, similar import cuts under considera- 
tion by other major importers of Middle East oil, 
and the cut of 100,000 barrels a day in the output 
of Creole Petroleum, operating in Venezuela. The 
National Petroleum Council has recommended that 
all interests cut their imports of non-domestic oil, 
to supplement the reduction of 500,000 barrels a 
day in the Texas allowable output and smaller cuts 
in quotas by several other states. Rather belatedly, 
it would appear, a Congressional committee has 
indicated it intends to quiz industry and Govern- 
ment officials concerning what its chairman calls 
“flooding the domestic market at dumping prices.” 

The conviction is growing that over the next 
two months, as the season of high gasoline use 
draws near, the supply-demand situation will ease. 
The mild winter in most parts of the country has 
sustained gasoline sales which in January exceeded 
the year-earlier volume by 13.1 per cent, more than 
‘offsetting declines in kerosene, residual fuels and 
distillates. The unusual winter also is responsible 
for the surplus of heating fuels, and concern over 
this situation has tended to distort the over-all out- 
look. Total oil demand for 1949 is still expected to 
run 4 per cent or more above 1948 consumption— 
which was a record. 


Paper Industry Outlook 

Industry circles are not unanimous regarding the 
amount of paper production likely this year. One 
view holds that should the general volume of 1949 
business be reduced by around 6 per cent, paper 
and paperboard requirements will drop below 21 
million tons compared with the 22.5 million pro- 
duced last year. Present annual capacity is about 
23.2 million tons. If business continues at a satis- 
factory level, annual plant capacity is expected 
to be increased by about one million tons. On the 
other hand, increasing competition may result in a 
number of marginal mills shutting down perma- 
nently while considerable tonnage may be taken 
out due to repair and replacement programs. Seven- 
day operations also may be discontinued in some 
mills. 

If all these factors obtain—and some of them 
surely will—productive capacity in the paper indus- 
try should not vary greatly this year from last. 
Nor can it be said with certainty that consump- 
16 


tion of paper and paperboard will appreciably de- 
cline this year from last year’s record figure. The 
chances are that variations will not be great in 
1949 although the narrowing trend of profit mar- 
gins is likely to continue. 


Record Paint Sales 


Paint sales last year crossed the $1 billion mark 
for the second time in history, gaining in dollar 
volume over the previous record year of 1947, and 
it is expected that 1949 results may be as good and 
possibly better. Sales from 680 manufacturers 
(Census Bureau figures) totaled $1.05 billion in 
1948 against slightly under $1.04 billion in 1947, 
a gain of 1.5 per cent. A leveling off is indicated, 
however, inasmuch as the gain in 1947 over 1946 
was 30.4 per cent. 

Now that material shortages have largely been 
overcome, manufacturers are making new and im- 
proved paints and are expanding sales activities 
in South America and other foreign markets. The 
slight increase in dollar volume last year was prob- 
ably more than accounted for because of higher 
prices; this year may witness a gain in the number 
of gallons sold. Because of the extent of the general 
building program, including public works and mili- 
tary needs, plus the fact that about half of the pri- 
vate homes of the nation need painting inside and 
out, some increase in physical volume is expected 
this year despite the return of the buyers’ market. 


Rayon Prices Down 

Current weakness at all levels of the rayon indus- 
try except primary yarn reflects the return of a 
buyers’ market. In the past month, prices for gray 
goods have fallen approximately 20 per cent and 
yarn has become available for resale from weavers 
to other mills at five cents below producers’ list 
prices. Taffeta has dropped from 45 cents per yard 
to 36 cents, gabardines are being quoted at 83 cents 
vs. 98 cents a month ago and other goods have 
shown a similar pattern. 

The cause of present difficulties has been the plac- 
ing of duplicate orders by dress manufacturers 
and retail buyers. Mills had gauged production 
to orders rather than actual demand and even lifted 
fourth quarter output last year to meet the sup- 
posedly strong market. However, when the apparel 
trade showed signs of weakening, buyers became 
cautious and large quantities of goods remained 
unsold. Unwieldy inventories have brought on price 
declines throughout the industry and trade sources 
are hesitant to predict when stability will return. 
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Traffic Trends 


During the first six weeks of the current year, 
freight carloadings were off 8.5 per cent from com- 
parable 1948 levels and 13.5 per cent from the first 
six weeks of 1947. Coal, forest products and less- 
than-carload traffic were chiefly responsible for this 
unfavorable showing. Further declines are likely to 
be shown for February (the latest data reported 
in detail cover the week ended February 12) be- 
cause of the effects of extremely adverse weather 
conditions in the West. These will also show up in 
February earnings statements of Western roads. © 


Savings Deposits 

Deposits in the mutual savings banks of the na- 
tion have continued to increase, but the rate of 
increase has declined. The gain in January for 532 
savings banks (National Association of Savings 
Banks figures) was $115 million, raising the total 
dollar amount to $18.5 billion. The savings banks 
reversed a trend that began in the first quarter of 
1948 by increasing their holdings of U. S. Gov- 
ernment obligations last month by $110 million. 
They also added $55 million in mortgage loans 
and $38 million in corporate and municipal securi- 
ties, reducing cash holdings by $82 million. 


Rubber Exports Off 


With world ‘supplies of natural rubber over-bal- 
ancing demand, exports of rubber, rubber products 
and allied gums declined precipitately in the last 
half of 1948, the year ending with a 38.3 per cent 
drop from 1947 exports—to $132.4 million from 
$214.5 million. The 1948 total was the lowest since 
1942, and was $1.5 million under 1943. Synthetic 
rubber exports, while small in comparison with ex- 
ports of natural rubber and rubber products, also 
have fallen sharply, the total for 1948 amounting 
only to $3.7 million against $6.2 million in 1947. 
In view of the continued uptrend in available sup- 
plies of rubber in the world market, off-shore de- 
pendence on American supplies, both raw and 





manufactured, is expected to continue on the down- 
grade for some time to come. 


News on Selected Issues 


Northern Pacific’s total operating revenues last 
year were 10 per cent above those of 1947. 

Standard Oil (N. J.) plans to acquire a 50 per 
cent interest in two oil refinery plants in Italy; 
plants have combined daily capacity of 16,000 bar- 
rels of crude oil and output will be sold in Italy. 

Atchison earned $50.61 per share on the 5 per 
cent preferred stock last year vs. $38.45 per share 
in 1947. 

Associated Dry Goods had sales of $151.1 mil- 
lion for the fiscal year ended January 31, an in- 
crease of 6.1 per cent over the $142.1 million a year 
earlier. 

First National Stores earned $1.89 per share in 
the December quarter vs. $1.85 in the same 1947 
period. 


Other Corporate News 

Abbott Laboratories stockholders meet April 14 
to vote on 2-for-1 stock split. 

Copper Range and Diana Stores have been ad- 
mitted to N. Y. Stock Exchange listing. 

Eureka-Williams has discontinued manufacture 
of the cordless electric iron. 

Colorado Fuel & Iron stockholders meet March 
21 to vote on issuance of about $12 million on first 
mortgage bonds. 

Master Electric cut the quarterly dividend to 25 
cents due to drop in shipments of electric motors 
and uncertainty as to immediate future business. 

Gleaner Harvester has applied for N. Y. Stock 
Exchange listing. 

Electromaster, Inc., has been suspended from 
N. Y. Curb dealings; assets acquired by Philco 
Corp. 

West Virginia Pulp & Paper has curtailed pro- 
duction at its Covington, Ky., board mill because 
of lack of orders. 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FinancraL Wor.p. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices nor as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given—together with reasons for 
the change—when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with the policies outlined on the Market Outlook page. 





Bonds 


These bonds are of high quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Government 2%s, 1972-67.. 10083 2.45% Not 


American Tel. & Tel. 234s, 1975.. 96 3.00 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964.. 103 4.28 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2%s, 1970 98 2.90 103% 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985 100 =. 3.12 105% 


Goodrich Ist 2%s, 1965......... 100 2.75 102% 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 94 3.00 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 2%s, 1970... 101 2.70 103 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


Illinois Central joint 444s, 1963.. 90 5.00% 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 70 5.71 Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s 


TE Gee actu tved Nadeceees 99 5.05 105 
New York Central 4%s, 2013... 56 8.04 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 414s, 

GE siadietiw catacibkccwnds pas 81 5.56 110 
Southern Pacific 444s, 1969...... 90 5.00 105 


Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. 


Recent Call 
Price Yield Price 
American Sugar Ref. 7% cum... 124 5.65% Not 


Associated Dry Goods 6% cum... 100 6.00 Not 
Atch., Top. & S.F. 5% non-cum.. 100 5.00 Not 


Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist......... 104 4.56 105 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 86 5.81 105 
Pub. Service El. & Gas $1.40 

CM is tit cides 28 «5.00 (1960) 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum......... 71 4.93 106 


Reading lst (par $50) non-cum. 38 =: 55.26 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those above, but 
dividends seem reasonably assured. 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv.... 70 387.14 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 49 8.16 75 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum.... 52 9.62 100 
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Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” 
type of share. 





Paid 1939-48 Paid Paid 
Since Average 1947 1948 


Priee 
ce 
Adams-Millis ......... 1928 $245 $4.00 $4.00 39 
American Stores ...... 1939 1.02 1.40 1.75 23 
American Tel. & Tel... 1900 9.00 9.00 9.00 148 
Borden Company ..... 1899 =—1.79 2.55 255 39 
Chesapeake & Ohio... 1922 3.17 3.00 3.00 32 
Consolidated Edison... 1885 1.74 1.60 160 22 
Elec. Storage Battery.. 1901 2.25 3.00 3.00 47 
First National Stores.. 1926 2.65 4.00 350 59 


Freeport Sulphur ..... 1927 2.12 2.50 2.62% 41 
Gen’l Amer. Transport. 1919 2.60 2.75 3.25 43 
General Electric ...... 1899 1.53 1.60 1.70 36 
General Foods ....... 1922 1.87 2.00 2.00 42 
Kress (S. H.)........ 1918 2.32 350 425 50 
Louisville & Nash. R.R. 1934 3.36 352 352 36 
MacAndrews & Forbes 1903 2.05 2.65 250 33 
|, ge ee A eee 1927 2.16 2.20 250 31 
May Department Stores 1911 181 3.00 3.00 39 
Pacific Gas & Electric. 1919 2.00 2.00 2.00 32 
Philadelphia Electric.. 1929 1.38 1.20 1.20 22 
Pillsbury Mills ....... 1924 1.56 230 200 27 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”. 1918 1.87 2.00 200 36 
Socony-Vacuum ...... 1911 0.65 100 *1.00 15 
Standard Oil of Calif.. 1912. 2.06 320 4,00 59 
Sterling Drug ........ 19022 181 200 225 37 
Texas Company ...... 1902 2.35 3.00 +3.00 50 
Underwood Corp. ..... 1911 2.83 4.00 4.00 42 
Union Pacific R.R..... 1900 3.35 3.00 650 80 
Leer ee 1933s: 1.56 1.85 185 28 
a ere 1913 3.45 3.00 400 68 





* Also 2% in stock. t Also 2%% in stock. 


Business Cycle Stocks 


Earnings of issues included in this group are affected 
by cyclical changes in business activity to a greater degree 
than those above. The bulk of one’s security holdings 
should comprise more stable issues, such as those in the 
“common stocks for income” group. 


Dividends -—Earnings— Recent 
1947 1948 1947 1948 Price 


Allied Stores ......... $2.75 $3.00 c$4.16 = 26 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 2.00 2.40 4.98 31 
Canada Dry .......... 0.60 0.60 e1.31 est 12 
Container Corp. ...... 450 450 7.90 c7.35 34 
Crown Cork & Seal.... 0.80 1.25 2.23 c238 17 
Firestone Tire ........ 4.00 4.00 £13.46 £13.84 46 
General Motors ....... 3.00 4.50 4.62 c7.22 59 
Glidden Company ...... 1.10 s1.90 £7.57 £5.04 19 
Kennecott Copper ..... 4.00 5.00 b4.26 b4.46 48 
Phelps Dodge ........ 4.20 5.00 b4.66 b4.87 45 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 1.05 1.90 c¢2.71 c4.40 21 
Twentieth Century-Fox. 3.00 2.00 3.65 c3.12 21 


Ui: S. Steed... scciicess 5.00 5.00 11.71 11.99 71 


b—Half year. c—Nine months. e—Fiscal year ended Sept. 30. 
f—Fiscal year ended Oct. 31. s—Also 2% in stock. 
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Washington Newsletter 





Congressmen show little taste for changes urged by 
Hoover—Store inventories bulge with heavy goods— 
Census Bureau issues preliminary manufactures figures 


WASHINGTON, D. C.— Herbert 
Hoover has been issuing some acute 
reports about the Federal Govern- 
ment. Ordinarily any criticism of the 
Administration is loudly echoed in 
Congress; those of the Hoover Com- 
mission, are scarcely mentioned. It’s 
not that they are too hard to read. 
They are written in non-bureaucratic 
English and are well illustrated. But 
throughout Congress there is a bi- 
partisan reluctance to get enthusiastic. 

The reason is clear. Summed up, 
the reports recommend shifting power 
from the legislative to the executive 
branch. In every one issued thus far, 
the Commission called for more au- 
thority for Cabinet officers and less 
independent authority for the bureau 
chiefs under them. Cabinet officers are 
given power to shift appropriations 
from one job to another as conditions 
change. 

It took years to build up the in- 
dependent bureaus, protected and cir- 
cumscribed by special statutes, that 
now operate. Such bureaus are closer 
to Congress than they would be if 
tied to the White House. Similarly, 
Congress has always fought against 
giving executives much discretion 
about money—maybe with good rea- 
son. But the Hoover reports find 
that these symbols of Congressional 
power are a heavy expense and that’s 
why the reports aren’t much dis- 
cussed on the hill. 


The Government figures on com- 
pany finances suggest that, if any- 
thing, positions were improved in 
1948, The vast increases in plant and 
inventory were mainly paid for from 
current profits, plus depreciation. 
There was no significant addition to 
bonded or quick debt. 


The Reserve Board’s year-end 
report on department store sales and 
inventories reveals marked changes 
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since a year ago. Last year, the white 
haired boys were the buyers of heavy 
goods — big appliances, rugs, fur- 
niture. The turnover was high; in- 
ventories were light. Ratios of stocks 
to sales were low indeed for products 
that, in the nature of things, usually 
move slowly. At the end of 1948 it 
was the heavy items that were over- 
stocked. 

Moreover, these products are now 
uncomfortably high even in compari- 
son with pre-war figures. While De- 
cember sales of major appliances 
were only 254 per cent of 1941, in- 
ventories were 930 per cent. For fur- 
niture and bedding, the respective 
percentages were 187 and 791; for 
floor coverings they were 224 and 
901. The position for total store in- 
ventories, on the other hand, was 
much closer to prewar. 

The figures explain the active clear- 
ances since Christmas and suggest 
that more will come. There is some 
evidence that little liquidation took 
place at losses; the stores merely cut 
their profit margins, though these cuts 
were substantial judging by adver- 
tised prices. Not until mid-March 
will there be country-wide figures 
showing the effect of the sales on 
store positions; probably, corrections 
were deep. 


Radio companies, which showed 
high sales right after the war, point 
out that they accumulated substantial 
liabilities at the time for servicing 
their customers. This is not always 
clear from the balance sheet. In some 
cases, such service operations can be 
carried out at a slight profit and 
prove helpful when original sales fall 
off. Philco, for one, doubts that this 
will now be the case. 


For months the Census Bureau 
has been publishing preliminary Cen- 
sus of Manufacturers figures‘that no- 











body has noticed. Put together, the 
figures reveal a postwar expansion of 
industry much greater than is usually 
appreciated. There are more estab- 
lishments, more people employed, 
more materials purchased, higher 


shipments of products. When state 
figures come out, companies that sell 
to other companies will have to 
broaden their sales organizations. 
Potential is much greater than it used 
to be. 

It would be natural to expect a 
greater expansion in employment than 
in shipments: in a boom the use of 
marginal plant and poorer grade 
workers level down efficiency. But 
for most industries, value of the 
product has gained much more since 
1939 than employment. Unfortu- 
nately, the Census Bureau has not 
put out figures that allow for price 
changes. The immediate appearance 
is one of greater efficiency. 

While shipments increased in rela- 
tion to employed workers, they usual- 
ly declined in relation to payrolls. 
This confirms Commerce Depart- 
ment’s estimates that more of the Na- 
tional product has been going to the 
employes. Even so, practically every 
industry reported great increases in 
expenditures in 1947 for new plant 
and equipment. 


The declines in commodity prices 
probably mean less than a total de- 
struction of the farm market for in- 
dustrial products. Although farm 
income has declined, it is still suffi- 
ciently high to buy much more than 
before the war. Of course, companies 
that specialize in rural sales are 
likely to experience reductions in 
volume: some of the equipment 
plants have closed for the first time in 
years. 

—Jerome Shoenfeld 
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New-Business Brevities 





Grocery Store Products... 
Something new for housewives who 
make their own doughnuts is Eject- 
Donut Company’s packaged mix, to 
be sold through grocery stores under 
the company’s name—the company 
also will market through department 
and hardware stores a specially de- 
signed home doughnut maker. ... A 
general purpose granulated soap 
called Bonus has been introduced in 
the New England area by Procter & 
Gamble—a “bonus” dish cloth is in- 
cluded in each package . . . Lenz Re- 
search & Testing Laboratories has 
announced development of a new 
method of coffee roasting that is said 
to preserve the natural aroma and 
maintain a uniform flavor throughout 
each batch roasted—coffee loss in the 
new roaster is said to be only eight 
per cent....A new, tempting dessert 
is the Sealtest ice cream eclair, a 
National Dairy Products Company 
product—ready to serve, it is pack- 
aged four to a box .. . The Story of 
Corn and its Products, published by 
the Corn Industries Research Foun- 
dation, stresses the vastness of the 
American crop and the part that crop 
plays in American living”—the book- 
let includes information on the utiliza- 
tion of corn oil, new adhesives made 
with corn dextrin, corn syrup, etc. 
... Canned orange juice that is espe- 


cially processed for babies soon will 
be distributed nationally by the Bib 
Corporation, an affiliate of Sasson- 
King, Inc.—to be sold through both 
grocery and rug stores, Bib is pas- 
teurized and hermetically sealed in 
sterilized containers. 


Office Equipment... | 
Latest addition to the Royal Type- 
writer Company line of office type- 


writers is the Gray Magic Royal, in- 


troducing for the first time non-glare 
Finger-Flow Keys—these uniquely 
shaped keys are flat in front to afford 
extra clearance between the. rows of 
keys, and are concave surfaced in 
order to fit the typist’s fingers better. 
.. . Letters ready for signature can 
be protected from soiling in an ex- 
ecutive signature book placed on the 
market by Scan Corporation—each 
book has 20 pages of blotter stock 
and space for envelopes, copies and 
iriclosures. . . . Confidential: papers 
can be shredded right in your own 
office with the new table-top paper 
chewer announced by Shredmaster 
Corporation—this machine is noise- 
less, simple to operate, has complete 
safety devices and cuts paper into 
long shreds 1/16-inch wide at a top 
capacity of 600 pounds per hour... . 
Another new piece of office equipment 
is a machine that folds letters, stuffs 


them into envelopes along with any 
inserts, then seals the envelopes, all 
automatically, at a speed around 3,000 
units per hour—marketed by Unifold 
Mailing Machines, Inc., this high- 
speed mailer can be adjusted for most 
sizes and shapes of paper. . . . Auto- 
matic Pencil Sharpener Company has 
added a fully automatic electric eraser 
to its line of products—called the 
APSCO electric eraser, it is suitable 
for pencil, ink or typewriter erasures. 
. .. Salesmen and others who can use 
a pocket filing system will be interest- 
ed in the Fixotek book file announced 
by a Danish firm—only 4 x 6%4 inches 
in size, it contains 182 filing cards. 


Packaging... 

The Package Engineering Hana- 
book by Walter Stern includes chap- 
ters on packaging materials, package 
specifications, reference sources, etc. 
—published by Board Products Pub- 
lishing Company, the manual con- 
tains 188 pages. . . . National Con- 
tainer Corporation has opened a plant 
in Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for the 
production of corrugated shipping 
containers. . . . Still in the develop- 
ment stage at Seal-Vac Corporation 
is a “stretchwrap” machine for pack- 
aging fruits and vegetables—experi- 
ments have shown that the machine 
can produce a vacuumized package 














DETROIT EDISON ANNUAL REPORT 


Available Now 


The annual report of The Detroit Edison Company has just been 
mailed to stockholders. It is an illustrated 32-page booklet which 
describes in detail the 1948 activities of the company which supplies 
light and power to the great industrial and farm areas of south- 
eastern Michigan. If you are interested, we shall be glad to send you 
a copy of the report. Write 2000 Second Avenue, Detroit 26, Mich. 


THE DETROIT EDISON COMPANY 
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which holds the product in good con- 
dition for months. . .. At the conven- 


-tion of the United Fresh Fruit & 


Vegetable Association in Chicago 
recently Fruit Dispatch Company 
introduced: to jobbers and shippers 
copyrighted Chiquita: bands and la- 
bels for bananas—by banding, bana- 
nas easily can be pre-priced for self- 
service and the appearance of the fruit 
can be improved, pointed out Fruit 
Dispatch. . . . Beatrice Foods Com- 
pany’s Chox instant hot chocolate 
preparation is being featured in new 
containers designed by Harper Rich- 
ards of Chicago—the former half- 
pound cardboard box has been re- 
placed by a rounded metal can with a 
snapdown lid while the old 11%4-ounce 
individual-portion envelope has been 
replaced by a 14%-ounce package. .. . 
D. B. Scully Syrup Company now is 
promoting its Scully’s jelly in con- 
venient take-home  cartons—each 
package contains three flavors, grape, 
black raspbery and pure apple, all 
apple-based. 


Odds & Ends... 

Clippings of ads that appeared in 
magazines published from 1865 to 
1915 are available from Harbor In- 
dustries . . . The Purchasing Engi- 
neer, a new monthly business paper 
for purchasing executives, is sched- 
uled for initial publication in May— 
it will be published by Rogers Pub- 
lishing Company, publishers of De- 
sign News. . . . There’s no need to 
have sawdust filtering through the air 
in a home shop—Universal Yonkers 
Corporation has brought out the 
Dust-O-Vac to collect dust and other 
power tool residue into a special bag 
which can be emptied when it be- 
comes too full. . . . Natural gas freezes 
in transmission lines during cold 
weather because of the formation of 
crystalline compounds rather than the 
solidification of water in the gas, ac- 
cording to a joint investigation by the 
American Gas Association and the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines—copies of a 
joint report of this study are available 
from the former group. . . . Deluxe 
refrigerators in the new Westing- 
house Electric Corporation line fea- 
ture super freezing compartments 
that hold up to 35 pounds of frozen 
food and ice—they are available in 
nine and 11 cubic foot models. . . . 
Marmon - Herrington Company has 
borrowed some of the construction 
Principles developed by airplane de- 
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> When the Telephone Rings co 


Pop hopes it’s a call from’ Brown & 
Smith, saying that business deal is OK. 


Mom’s expecting a call from. her 
mother. 


Sis will go into a tailspin if it isn’t 
Harry, who hasn’t yet asked her for a 
Saturday night date. 


Buddy hopes it’s Joe, asking if he can 
come over. 


Family Story. The story of Pop and 
Mom and Sis and Buddy is typical of 
many a family throughout the country. 
It shows the two-way value of your 
telephone service. The calls you get are 
as important as the ones you make— 
sometimes more so. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


Greater Value. Your telephone is more 
valuable today because there are nearly 
40% more telephones—about 9,000,000 
more—than three years ago. 


You Can Reach more people and more 
can reach you. The cost is small per 
call and exceedingly small in relation 
to the value of each call. 


Rates Are Still Low. Telephone rate 
increases are much less than the in- 
creases in most other things you buy. 
They are far less than past increases in 
telephone wages, and other higher costs 
of providing service. 


In fact, telephone rate increases aver- 
age only a penny or so per call. 








signers during the war, adapting them 
for a series of lightweight trolley 
coaches featuring stressed-skin bodies 
made principally of aluminum alloys 
—company engineers also have im- 
proved their production techniques 
by installing large unit sub-assemblies 
that feed the final, progressive as- 
sembly line. . . . A sign of things to 
come: North American Aviation’s 
guided missile Nativ has reached tra- 





jectory altitudes of ten miles at super- 
sonic speeds—more than two years 
in development, these missiles have 
been tested at the Holloman Air Force 
Base near Alamogordo, New Mexico. 


—Howard L. Sherman 





When requesting additional information, 
please enclose a self-addressed postcard—or 
stamped envelope—and refer to the date of 
the issue in which the item appeared. 
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UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION AND SUBSIDIARIES 


OPERATING IN UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


UCC 


CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET 


December 31, 1948 


ASSETS 
CURRENT ASSETS 


United States Government Securities (Cost or Market, whichever lower).........................00000-. 


Other Marketable Securities (Cost or Market, whichever lower) 


RECEIVABLES (After Reserve for Doubtful) 
Trade Notes and Accounts 
Other Notes and Accounts 


INVENTORIES (Cost or Market, whichever lower) 
Raw Materials and Supplies... 
Work in Process 
Finished Goods 
TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS 


Frxep Assets (Cost or less) 
Land, Buildings, Machinery, and Equipment 
Deduct—Reserves for Depreciation and Amortization 


INVESTMENTS (Cost or less) 
Affiliated Companies 
Foreign Subsidiaries 


DEFERRED CHARGES 
Prepaid Insurance, Taxes, etc 


PosTWAR REFUND OF ExcEss PROFITS TAX (Canadian Subsidiaries) 


$ 59,015,301 
12,462,959 





$ 48,310,515 
36,204,242 
41,627,230 


$102,136,913 
94,975,562 
1,257,161 


71,478,260 


126,141,987 





$631,729,639 


301,435,529 


$ 6,288,107 
24,046,204 


Pawarers, Tame amas, Am COIN. oan. isis... nn Oe REL lee 


LIABILITIES 
CURRENT LIABILITIES 


IS FU sess ss Sack kl ic cBetaa el Bagh coher ba 


Dividend Payable January, 1949. 


ACCRUED LIABILITIES 
Income and Other Taxes 


$ 70,369,500 
337,500 


8,468,620 


2.70% Promissory NOTES PAYABLE DECEMBER 1, 1967 (See Note 2)... SM tae ea Sout bag hisHaes 


RESERVE FOR CONTINGENCIES 


CAPITAL STOCK OF UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 


No Par Value—Not Including 409,947 shares held by the Corporation 
27,877,314 sharese 


930,000 shares held by the Corporation as collateral under the Stock Purchase Plan 
for Employees (See Note 3)... 


28,807,314 shares 
Less present amount of Agreements 


EARNED SURPLUS 


$194,468,771 


32,889,684 


$355,989,883., 


330,294,110 


30,334,311 


4,447,538 
1,626,691 


1 


__ $72,692,534 





$ 31,370,166 
14,403,657 


79,175,620 








227,358,455 
32,660,376 





194,698,079 
246,503,969 


$124,949,443 
150,000,000 


6,541,043 


441,202,048 





$722,692,534 
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INCOME 
DEDUCTIONS: 


Income Taxes 


Net INCOME FOR THE YEAR... 


EARNED SURPLUS AT JANUARY 1, 1948 


ADDITIONS 


DEDUCTIONS 
Dividends Declared .......................:00000c00000. 


CONSOLIDATED INCOME AND SURPLUS 
Year Ended December 31, 1948 


Gross Sales—Less Discounts, Returns, and Allowances............... 
Clans: Tededune: (Net) sicsscsinssi.ctrscisincigaSaieal bg ack buen 


Cost of Goods Sold, Selling, General, and Administrative Expenses....................00000.0000.0...... 
Depreciation and Depletion .......................:.cccccccccccsssecssneecsecscseecesceees 
Interest on 2.70% Promissory Notes..................0......cccccscsseeeseeseeeeees 


Net Income Per Share—On 28,807,314 shares outstanding December 31, 1948........................ 


SUE RUE TIN UI” SI no cc cas nn csigacejionnloseshienetaednpibibbeaaduaabninane 
Increase in Market Value of Marketable Securities at December 31, 1948.00.00... 
Reduction of Valuation Reserve—Securities sold during the year... 

Cancellation of Deferred Liabilities Under Government Contracts 


EARNED SURPLUS AT DECEMBER 31, 1948.00.00... 


STATEMENTS 


INCOME STATEMENT 











SURPLUS STATEMENT 











‘st ACO $631,619,557 
ih aiid bh aoe 8,394,899 $640,014,456 
$454,705,410 
Ea 21,742,995 
EES OS 05 4,050,000 
Estelle SERN... 57,180,998 537,679,403 
CORRS MCRE ere dh hid m GARR cde _ $102,335,053 
$3.55 
Dp iaisigsle sulci a Resim cream $195,195,410 
a sash accicioanieaceeeeaaiied ats $102,335,053 
4,746 
rik td 5 pee 11,375 
1,648,144 103,999,318 
$299,194,728 
ila cshiglin Saunt ee eee ote 52,690,759 
AOS eT _ $246,503,969 








1—tThe principles used in preparing the accompanying consolidated 
statements for the year 1948 are as follows: 

All subsidiary companies that are one hundred per cent owned, and 
operate in the United States and Canada, are consolidated. 

Current assets, deferred charges, current liabilities, and income of 
Canadian subsidiaries consolidated are converted at the official rate 
of exchange. Other assets and liabilities of Canadian subsidiaries 
consolidated are converted at the prevailing rate at time of acquisi- 
tion or assumption. : 

Foreign subsidiary companies, one hundred per cent owned, and 
affiliated companies, less than one hundred per cent but not less than 
fifty per cent owned, are shown as investments. As of the date of 
latest financial statements, some of which are unaudited, the Cor- 
poration’s equity in the net assets of these companies exceeded the 
amount at which these investments are carried by $13,846,954. The 
Corporation’s equity in the net assets of these companies increased 
$3,558,412 between January 1, 1938 (or date of acquisition, whichever 
is later), and the date of latest financial statements. Of this increase, 
$3,226,387 is applicable to the current period. 

Income includes dividends paid by foreign subsidiaries and affili- 
ated companies out of surplus earned since date of acquisition. 


2—Promissory Notes provide for annual payments of principal in 
the amount of $10,000,000 beginning on December 1, 1953. 


3—During 1948 the Corporation entered into Agreements with 318 
employees, including 6 directors, all of whom devote their full time 
to the Corporation, and 5 officers who are not directors, covering 
122,650 shares of its capital stock under the Stock Purchase Plan 
for Employees as approved and authorized by the stockholders in 


was the closing quotation on the New York Stock Exchange on 
the date preceding the offering. Under the terms of the Plan the 
price or prices shall be such price or prices as shall be fixed by the 
Board of Directors in its discretion, but not lower than seventy-five 
per cent of the market price. The Agreements provide that each par- 
ticipant has five years to complete payment, and that interest at the 
rate of two per cent per annum will be paid on the unpaid balance. 
The Board of Directors may take such action from time to time with 
respect to extension of time of payment as in the discretion of the 
Board is in the best interest of the Corporation. Stock covered by the 
Agreements is pledged by the participating employees as collateral 
security for payment. Shares in blocks of 25 are released from the 
pledge to the participants as payment therefor is completed. Each 





Linve Oxygen « Prest-O-Lire Acetylene « 
NaTIonaL Carbons «¢ 


PresToneE and Trek Anti-Freezes «+ 











1946. The Agreements set forth a price of $104.50 per share, which- 


Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units of UCC include 


Pyrorax Gas « 
Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries « 
EtectromMet Alloys and Metals « 


NoTES RELATING TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS—1948 


participant has also agreed to apply against the unpaid balance the 
amount, if any, by which the dividends paid to him on the pledged 
shares exceéd the interest. The Plan provides that if a participant 
shall die the Corporation will offer, for a period of six months follow- 
ing his death, to repurchase the unpaid-for shares at the price to be 
paid by the participant. After giving effect to the three-for-one stock 
split on April 21, 1948, the shares covered by Agreements entered 
into since the adoption of the Plan in 1946 aggregate 973,950 shares 
of which 930,000 shares are held by the Corporation as collateral. 


4—No final settlement of the refund to the Government for the year 
1945 under the Renegotiation Act has been made. In 1947 the Accrued 
Provision for Wartime Adjustments was charged with $271,196, rep- 
resenting the estimated cash refund to the Government. Should an 
additional amount be required upon final settlement it will be 
charged to the Reserve for Contingencies. 


5—Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation has agreed to maintain 
the assets held by the Trustee of the Savings Plan for Employees in 
an amount sufficient to permit the distribution of the Trust Estate 
to the persons entitled thereto. 


AUDITORS’ REPORT 


TO DIRECTORS AND STOCKHOLDERS OF 
UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION: 


We have examined the balance sheet of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation and its one hundred per cent owned subsidiaries oper- 
ating in the United States and Canada, as of December 31, 1948, and 
the related statements of income and surplus for the year then ended. 
Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted 
auditing standards, and accordingly included such tests of the ac- 
counting records and such other auditing procedures as we consid- 
ered necessary in the circumstances. 

In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statements 
of income and surplus present fairly the financial position of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation and its subsidiaries consolidated at 

mber 81, 1948, and the results of its consolidated operations for 
the year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted account- 
ing principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding 


year. 
HURDMAN AND CRANSTOUN 


New York, N. Y., February 26, 1949 Certified Public Accountants 





BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics 
AcHESON Electrodes 
Haynes STELLITE ALLOys * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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WHEN YOU SUBSCRIBE FOR PERSONAL 
SUPERVISORY INVESTMENT SERVICE 


(1) Prepare a definite program 
based upon your objectives 
and resources, looking to cap- 
ital enhancement, income, or 
both; 


Analyze the portfolio already 
established ; 


Tell you how to recast it so 
as to bring it into line with 
current business and invest- 
ment prospects, and in accord 
with your objectives; 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) Advise you, if your resources 
are entirely in cash, how to 


inaugurate your program; 


(5) 


Tell you instantly when each 
new step is necessary; 


(6) Keep a record of every trans- 
action you make, and an accu- 
rate transcript of your invest- 


ment position; 


(7) Furnish monthly comment on 


your investment program. 


(8) Provide full consultation priv- 
ileges, in person, by mail, or 
by wire, regarding any in- 
vestment problem. 


Mail us a list of your securities and 
let us explain how our Personalized 
Supervisory Service will point the 
way to better investment results. 
The fee is surprisingly moderate. 


You incur no obligation. 


aSew we eS SS ee ee ee ee ee 


FINANCIAL WORLD 
RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place New York 6, N. Y. 
Please explain (without obligation to 


me} how Continuous Supervision will 
aid me 


My Objective: 
Income [] Capital Enhancement (] 


ADDRESS 
March 2 


Ce 


fee on oe om OS ee es se sd 
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Street News 








Bell, Bank Department head, may become publishing 
executive—Tel. & Tel. has new press relations man 


| Apsetesaye change in a shorter time 
in the political world than they do 
in the financial field. 
months ago the only question seemed 
to be whether Elliott V. Bell was 
slated to be the first Republican Sec- 
retary of the Treasury in 16 years 
or the financial advisor in the Dewey 
administration. In a few days that 
question was answered. Bell was to 
be neither. In the past few days of 
Truman’s own-right administration, 
the question has been how long Bell 
would be contented to remain. as 
Superintendent of Banks under the 
Dewey administration in New York 
State. The question started to burn 
when Bell was elected as a director of 
American Agricultural Chemical. 
Was this the tip-off that Elliott was 
headed out of the state job and into 
something important in business? 
The best information is that he will 
land up in. an important job in the 
McGraw-Hill organization. He has 
been one of the directors for a long 
time and it has been known by Bell’s 
friends that the company has been 
trying to fit him in high up in the 
organization—probably as executive 
vice-president, with a view to moving 
up to the top in not too long a time. 


Dozens of newspapermen have 
quit that free and easy profession in 
the past few years to become public 
relations counsel, on their own ac- 
counts. Dozens more have gone di- 
rectly into corporations as their pub- 
lic relations directors. The Street 
has missed all of them. Some day 
soon most of them will miss the 
Street. The Bell Telephone System 
has never reached out of its organi- 
zation for a press relations man. The 
latest to appear in American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph’s publicity depart- 
ment is Jesse G. Bell, late of the 
New Jersey operating company. 


Henry S. Sturgis of the First 
National Bank of New York may not 


Just four 


remember the incident, but he told a 
seasoned newsman at one of the New 
York Financial Writers Association 
shows a few years ago something that 
subsequent events have proven to be 
true. The question raised was 
whether the great reduction in rail- 
road debt charges would remove most 
of the systems from danger of finan- 
cial difficulties in the future. His an- 
swer was that it would not take much 
of a rise in the price of locomotive 
fuel alone to overcome all the ad- 
vantage of debt charge reductions. 
Nothing was said then about wage in- 
creases or any of the other elements 
that have brought the roads several 
times to the ICC with rate increase 
requests. 


The winner of the Duke Power 
$40 million issue, which started like 
another heart-breaker but soon took 
fire and went out the window, sus- 
pected that the substantial participa- 
tion that had been virtually promised 


‘by the Duke trust. funds was with- 


drawn when the chief exponent of 
competitive bidding came out on top. 
The winner felt all the happier when 
it closed the account without taking 
a dollar of the Duke money in sub- 
scription. Harry Stuart upset the 
private placement deal and brought 
Duke power a bid that saved nearly 
$3 million in interest cost over the life 
of the issue. 


Dividend Meetings 


he following dividend meetings 
are scheduled for dates indicated. 
Meetings are frequently moved up a 
day or more or may be postponed. 


March 2: General Time Instruments; 
Louisville Gas & Electric (Ky.); Pacific 
Lighting; U. S. Gypsum; Victor Chemical 
Works; West. Penn Electric; West Penn 
Power. 

March 3: Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph; L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters. 

March 7: Canadian Celanese; Cin- 
cinnati & Suburban Bell Telephone; Clin- 
ton Industries; International Nickel. 
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Investment Shifts 





Concluded from page 6 








in outlays for private construction 
have accounted in the main for the 
vast increase in non-farm loans. 

The $193 million (22 per cent) in- 
crease in real estate holdings of life 
insurance companies in the past three 
years resulted from the revision of 
insurance laws of many states per- 
mitting life insurance companies to 
buy real estate for investment. Pre- 
viously, the only real estate they 
could acquire, except for their own 
office use, was through foreclosure of 
mortgages. But in 1945 and 1946 
many insurance companies were per- 
mitted to buy office buildings, stores 
and factory structures from high- 
credit concerns and lease them back 
to their former owners. 

Like other investors, life insurance 
companies have suffered from the 
long-term downward trend in inter- 
est rates. In the experience of 49 
companies with about 90 per cent of 
the total assets of all U. S. companies, 
the rate of return on investments 
dropped from 5.03 per cent in 1930 
to 3.68 per cent in 1937, and to 2.87 
per cent in 1947. Although 1948 fig- 
ures have not yet been compiled, the 
Life Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica believes any decline in the earn- 
ings ratio would be small at the worst, 
and it might be shown that the down 
trend has been halted. 








Merger Talk 





Concluded from page 13 








public interest, employe morale and 
management effectiveness” all require 
avoidance of undue delay in the CAB 
hearings. * 

_ Right now the proceedings are be- 
ing delayed by various public mo- 
tions, Transcontinental & Western 
Air, for example, wants the issue 
broadened to take in the entire pic- 
ture of Atlantic flying routes. TWA, 
obviously, may be looking for a larger 
slice of the pie. Again, a group of 
A.O.A. employes has petitioned the 
CAB to delay proceedings so as to 
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give them time to submit a bid of 
their own for the stock interest now 
held by American Airlines. Their 
assertion that something less than $12 
million would be a fair and reason- 
able price was countered by Pan 
American in a statement that the 
price it would pay would be at least 
$18,845,000. The Department of 
Justice also has petitioned for per- 
mission to intervene in the proposed 
transfer of A.O.A. routes to Pan 
American, but this may be only 
routine. 

If the CAB can dispose of TWA’s 
insistence on a further look-see and 
deal promptly also with the objec- 
tions of the A.O.A. employes (who 
happen to be represented by former 
CAB Chairman James M. Landis), it 
may be that the hearings on the pro- 
posed sale of A.O.A. stock will lead 
to constructive measures in the way 
of revision of the North Atlantic 
route pattern. And with Pan Amer- 
ican and A.O.A. affairs settled, a 
precedent might be set for route re- 
visions and company mergers within 
continental U. S. 








Shipbuilders 





Continued from page 14 








stantial gain in sales last year and in- 
creased its dividend. Included, how- 
ever, were a number of contracts of 
Canadair Ltd. (aircraft manufactur- 
ing subsidiary) with the Canadian 
Government, which were completed 
during the second 1948 quarter and 
credited to that period. Total estimat- 
ed backlog of orders remained sub- 
stantially unchanged in December at 
$55 million, with sales for 1948 in 
excess of $52 million compared with 
$26.9 million one year before. Earn- 
ings for 1948, stockholders were told, 
would probably be $2.00 a share, al- 
though at the time the announcement 
was made certain claims against the 
Government were still in doubt. 
While shipyard backlogs- are gen- 
erally increasing, it is not expected 
that profit yields will keep pace. If 
the American shipping companies 
happened to be enjoying a prosperous 
era, the outlook for the shipbuilders 
might be somewhat improved, but 
since earnings have been reduced be- 
cause of declining exports, dollar 


Koro... 


NORTH AMERICAN 
RAYON CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors, on February 
17, 1949, declared a dividend of 
seventy-five cents (75¢) per share on 
the outstanding Common Stock, Classes 
A, B, C and D, payable April 1, 1949, 
to holders of record at the close of 
business on March 15, 1949. 


H. W. SPRINGORUM, Secretary 





BEMBERG 
Rayon Yarn 


AMERICAN BEMBERG 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors, on February 
17, 1949, declared a dividend of 
twenty-five cents (25¢) per share on 
the outstanding Common Stock, Classes 
A, B, C and D, payable April 1, 1949, 
to holders of record at the close of 
business on March 15, 1949. 








H. W. SPRINGORUM, Secretary 

| "TENNESSEE 

_—... RPORATION 
A dividend of 30c per share has 
been declared, payable March 25, 
1949, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 3, 1949. 

J. B. McGEE 


61 Broadway ¥ 
Treasurer. 


New York 6, N. Y. 
February 15, 1949. 


“UNITED CARBON COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per 
share has been declared on the Com- 
mon Stock of said Company, payable 
March 10, 1949, to stockholders of record 
at 3:00 o’clock P.M. on February 28, 


1949. 
C. H. McHENRY, Secretary 











KENNECOTT COPPER CORPORATION 
120 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
February 18, 1949. 
A cash distribution of twenty-five cents (25c) 
a share and a special cash distribution of fifty 
cents (50c) a share have today been declared by 
Kennecott Copper Corporation, payable on March 
31, 1949 to stockholders of record at the close 
of business March 1, 1949. 
A. S. CHEROUNY, Secretary. 





shortages abroad and increased com- 
petition from foreign ships, prices for 
new vessels are conservatively viewed. 

None of the shipbuilding company 
shares rank as high grade investments 
at this juncture, although the list in- 
cludes some fairly long term dividend 
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payers such as American Ship Build- 
ing (since 1917) and Todd Shipyards 
(since 1916). However, these two 
companies, with Newport News 
Shipbuilding, are at least semi- 
investment grade as compared with 
the less stable background of the 
other three. 








Break-Even Points 





Concluded from page 3 








Engineering reports that the median 
break-even point among 200 chemical 
companies was almost 80 per cent of 
capacity in 1948 against less than 50 
per cent in 1940. In an address made 
before the American Management 
Association about a year ago, it was 
estimated that a 21 per cent decline 
in the level of manufacturing output 
would wipe out profits before taxes 
for manufacturers. This estimate 
made an allowance for the fact that 
such a drop in production would per- 
mit payroll savings, but was based on 
existing price levels. Since a sub- 
stantial decline in activity would un- 
doubtedly be accompanied by price 
reductions, the break-even point 
would be reached after a dip in out- 
put of even smaller proportions than 
21 per cent. 

Obviously, there: will be wide dif- 
ferences in performance from one in- 
dustry or one company to another. 
The entire subject of break-even 
points is of comparatively minor im- 
portance for groups such as tobacco 
manufacturers, food processors, gro- 
cery chains, utility operating com- 
panies and others whose level of activ- 
ity characteristically remains high 
enough to permit them to earn pro- 
fits in both good times and bad. The 
majority of enterprises, however, are 
not in this favorable position. 

Five factors must be considered in 
appraising the relative positions of 
various groups from the standpoint of 
the decline in volume which would be 
required in order to wipe out their 
profits. .One is cyclical stability of de- 
mand, already mentioned; industries 
such as steel, non-ferrous metals, in- 
dustrial machinery, rail equipment, 
railroads, agricultural implements and 
motion pictures occupy a precarious 
position in this respect due to the 
instability of unit demand. 
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Where this is normally accom- 
panied by instability of prices, as is 
true of steel and non-ferrous metals, 
another unfavorable element is in- 
troduced. A high relative level of 
overhead costs, found in the steel and 
railroad groups and in some others 
(including utilities, for whom this 
point is not of crucial importance), is 
a disadvantage due to its leverage 
effect as volume declines. 

The relative division of direct costs 
between labor and raw materials is 
a vital factor in determining break- 
even points, for material costs are 
much more flexible than wages. This 
places the meat packing, retail and 
petroleum industries in a favorable 
position, for their labor costs are low, 
but penalizes the railroad, air trans- 
port, electrical equipment, steel and 
auto accessory groups. 

A final factor to consider is the 
size of current profit margins in re- 
lation to sales, which gives a measure 
of the amount of slack which can be 
taken up before operations cease to 
be profitable. The meat packers op- 
erate on extremely slim margins, but 
this is offset by their low wage costs 
—the lowest for any major industry 
—and their stability of unit demand. 
The railroads as a group are vulner- 
able in this respect, but in this field— 
more, perhaps, than in any other—it 
is necessary to differentiate among 
various ‘companies, for some are in 
the red even now while others are 
enjoying huge profits. 








Gold Shares 





Concluded from page 5 








little significance from the standpoint 
of the world price for gold. 

The growing certainty that com- 
modity prices have passed their peak 
is a much more tangible basis for 
optimism with respect to the gold 
shares than is the talk about a pos- 
sible increase in gold prices. How- 
ever, lower prices and increased avail- 
ability of labor to gold mines will be 
slow in exerting any important effect 
on earnings. Since wages account for 
two-thirds to three-fourths of operat- 
ing costs, profit margins will not show 
any really significant widening until 
wage rates are considerably reduced, 


and this is obviously not going to oc- 
cur within the near future. 

In Canada, gold mining labor is 
largely unionized and will undoubt- 
edly resist wage cuts. This is not 
true to so great an extent in this 
country, however, and thus U. S. gold 
producers may benefit from lower 
costs sooner than their Canadian 
counterparts, or other domestic enter- 
prises. Greater availability of labor 
may permit higher production from 
some mines; if so, earnings this year 
should compare favorably with those 
for 1948. ; 

The better grade gold shares such 
as those in the table offer good yields 
and constitute hedges against drastic 
deflation. However, the latter prob- 
lem does not appear so menacing as 
to justify purchases of these stocks 
at present levels, since they have lit- 
tle to recommend them, at current 
prices, on any other basis. 








Largest Business 





Concluded from page 7 





phones have been installed, doubling 
the size of operations. Costs have, of 
course, risen, but substantial rate in- 
creases have been granted in the past 
three years and others are pending. 
Rates have been boosted by $178 mil- 
lion a year since 1946 and applica- 
tions for an additional $260 million 
are awaiting action by regulatory 
authorities. Management has stated 
that further requests will be made 
even above the present amounts, 
pointing out that phone charges have 
risen only 18 per cent as against the 
far larger increases in nearly all com- 
modities and other services. 

The benefits of higher rates and the 
savings from more efficient service 
enabled the company last year to re- 
port its highest earnings since 1941, 
with the exception of 1946. Further 
improvement could be expected in 
1949, depending upon the influences 
of further favorable rate decisions and 
stable wage and expense conditions. 

At its current price of about 147, 
American Tel. & Tel.’s common stock 
affords a 6.1 per cent yield from its 
$9 dividend rate, a return that can be 
regarded as generous for an issue of 
this quality, 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell 
ex-dividend the second full business day 


before the record date. 


Company 
Am. Bemberg “A & B”.25c 
Am. Cyanamid 344% pf. 

A 


0 tks Pain oe 87%4c 
Am. Export Lines...... 50c 
Am.-Hawaiian SS...... 75c 
Am. Laundry Mach..... 50c © 
American Meter ...... $1.00 
American Stores ....... 35c 
Am. Sumatra Tobacco. ..50c 
American Tel. & Tel.. .$2.25 
Automatic Steel Prod...10c 
Devitt MI os bes wnceoe 50c 
Basic Refractories ....12%4c 
Bayuk Cigars ......... 37% 
Blaw-Knox ............ 25c 
Briggs & Stratton...... 25¢ 
sanGan t kok 66> E15c 
Boon &. Bigelow....... 25c 
Campbell, Wyant ....... 50c 


Canada Dry Ginger Ale.15c 
Canadian Pacific Ry.....75¢ 


Chamberlin Co., Am.....10c 
a Mfg. Cre 50c 
BF SEER pee E25c 
ona Rivet & Mach..25c 
Cities Service........... 50c 
CI. T. Financial....... 75c 
Cleve. Graphite Bronze. .40c 
2 Gere $1.25 
Climax Molybdenum... .30c 
Colorado Fuel & Iron. ..25c 
Compo Shoe Mach... ..12% 
De vilpunenehs stds E2%c 
Conde Nast Pub......... 25c 


Cont’l Can...$3.75 pf. 9334c 
Continental Oil. (Del.)..$1 
Continental Steel ....... 25c 
Copperweld Steel ...... 30c 
Cornell-Dubilier El...... 20c 

Do $5.25 pf. A....$1.31% 
Cunningham Drug Strs..25¢ 
Diana Stores .......... 15c 
Dobeckmun Co. ........ 15c 
Douglas Aircraft...... $1.25 

EM  stididiescbiclcs E$2.75 
Dresser Industries...... 50c 
Driver-Harris ......... 60c 
du Pont de Nemours. .$2.50 


Edison Bros. Strs. 444% 

of... atborncedasts $1.06%4 
Blecteampiiii COR oak 
Electrolux Corp......... 40c 
“— National Stores.. 
Food Fair Stores....... 10c 
Fuller (G. A.) Co...... 15c 


Gatineau Power ....... 30c 
Gen, Am. Transp........ 75c 
Gen. Portland Cement. ..40c 
Gen. Ry. Signal........ 25c 
Glen Alden Coal........ 50c 
Great Western Sugar. ..40c 
Gulf Oil Corp.......... 75¢ 
Hazeltine Corp.......... 25¢ 
Homestake Mining ..... 50c 


Int'l Business Mach...... $1 
Int'l Harvester ........ 5c 
Int’l Metal Inc. A $1.60.40c 
Interstate Hosiery Mills. 50c 


Iron Fireman Mfg....... 30c 

ea Fe 30c 
Johns-Manville ........ 40c 
Julian & Kokenge....... 50c 
Kansas City So. Ry...... $1 
Kennecott Copper ..... 25c 

Do: { sieeioinceance ears E50c 


Pay- 


Hidrs. 
of 


able Record 


4-1 


4-1 
3-14 
3-12 
3-10 
3-15 
4-1 
3-14 
4-15 
3-31 
4-1 
3-15 
3-15 
3-15 
3-15 
3-15. 
3-15 
3-10 
4-1 
3-31 
3-11 
3-28 
3-28 
3-15 
3-21 
4-1 
3-10 


3-31 
3-15 
3-15 
3-15 
4-1 
3-28 
3-15 
3-10 
3-10 
4-15 
4-20 
3-15 
3-10 
3-21 
3-21 


3-15 . 


3-14 


3-15 


3- 4 
3- 1 
sy 
2-26 
2-24 
4 
% 7 
3-15 
3-15 
3-17 
3- 1 
2-28 
2-14 
a3 
3-1 
2-26 
2-28 
3-15 
2-25 
2-28 
3- 7 
7 
2-26 
2-26 
3-10 
2-28 
2-28 
3-14 
3-7 
3- 4 
3- 4 
ss 
3-15 
a7 
a3 
ae 
2-28 
3-23 
4-5 
2-28 
3- 1 
2-28 
2-28 
ae 
3- 1 
2-28 


3-19 
2-24 
2-21 
3- 1 
3- 1 
3- 1 
3-18 
3- 1 
3- 7 
3-11 
3-11 
3- 1 
3-10 
3- 7 
3- 1 
3- 8 
2-18 
3-15 
3- 7 
3- 1 
2-28 
5-10 
2-28 
2-28 
2-28 
3- 1 
3- 1 





Company 
Kimberly-Clark ........ 35c 
Leland Electric 5% pf.31%c 
Lily-Tulip Cup ........ 50c 
Lorillard (P.) Co....... 25c 
Master Electric ........ 25c 


McCrory Strs. 344% pf..87c 


Mesta Machine ...... 24 
Modine Mfg. Co........ bo 
Mojud Hosiery ........ 

Nattonal City Lines. . “idwee 
National Supply ........ 40c 


Nineteen Hundred Corp..25c 


North American Co.....25¢ 
No. American Rayon 

«| ) ha 75c 
Northern Natural Gas. ..45c 
Penney (J. C.) Co...... 50c 
Penn. Salt Mfg......... 30c 


Peoples Drug Stores.... 
Pet Milk 
Pitts. Consolidation Coal.75c 


Pittsburgh Forgings..... 25c 
Pitts. Screw & Bolt..... 15c 
TUE: shea Gbiak aan és tie E10c 
Pratt & Lambert........ am 
Pub. Service El. & G.. 
CI OIE: cencicedeces “a 


Radio-Keith Orpheum. . .15c 
Raybestos-Manhattan. . 37'%4c 
Rayonier, Inc. $2 pf.....50c 
ate Steel 6% pf. 


OO pare oe eee 1.50 
| a ee 15c 
BR cit bin aiken ae sone . 
tS ae ere 
Rotary Electric Steel.. “Soe 
| eae 50c 
Sharon Steel .......... 50c 
Solar Aircraft ......... 15c 
Southern Pacific ...... $1.25 
Southern Union Gas..17%4c 
Spalding (A. G.)....... 25c 
Stokely-Van Camp..... 25c 
ee hs bese c cscs 25c 
Studebaker Corp........ 25c 
Superior Port. Cement. .25c 
Talcott (James) Inc....15¢ 
Do 4%% pf........ 56%4c 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....75c 
SOOO ht Nien as bcd esis E50c 
Thomas Steel .......... 40c 
Wt debit as ack aad E10c 


Twentieth Century-Fox .50c 
o $4.50 pf....... $1.12% 
= i | eee 37%c 
Union Carbide & Carb.. .50c 


United Carbon ........ 50c 
United-Carr Fastener. . .50c 
United Fruit .......... 50c 

BE cs tewtraitich wikek- os 64 E$1 
United Specialties ...... 25c 
if Se 25c 
Wa Se wn. cae 30c 
Universal Products ..... 50c 
i 84 oe 2) See 40c 
Virginia El. & Pr....... 30c 

as: $1.25 
Waldorf System........ 25c 
West Va. Pulp & P.....25c 

UND ashi ioe Wine cee oh E25c 


Youngstown St’l Door. .25c 


Accumulations 


Keyes Fibre $6 pf.....$1.50 
United Dyewood 7% 

itisis cond vimiahie tien + hs $1.75 
Vase Chem. 6% 

Ss wakadeeeW dears $1.50 

E—Extra 


Hidrs. 

Pay- of 
able Record 
4-1 3-11 
3-1 2-24 
3-15 3-1 
4-1 3-9 
3-10 2-25 
4-1 3-15 
4-1 3-16 
3-12 3-2 
3-8 3-1 
3-15 3-5 
4-1 3-18 
3-10 2-28 
4-1 3-4 
4-1 3-15 
3-25 3-4 
4-1 3-7 
3-15 2-28 
4-1 3-4 
4-1 3-ll 
3-12 3-3 
3-12 3-11 
4-21 3-11 
4-21 3-11 
4-1 3-14 
3-31 3-1 
4-9 3-11 
4-1 3-15 
3-12 2-28 
4-1 3-11 
4-1 3-10 
3-30 3-10 
3-30 3-10 
4-1 3-10 
3-15 3-8 
4-1 3-14 
3-31 3-18 
4-15 3-31 
3-21 2-28 
3-15 3-1 
3-15 3-8 
4-1 3-23 
4-1 3-23 
3-30 3-14 
3-10 3-1 
4-1 3-15 
4-1 3-15 
3-15 2-25 
3-15 2-25 
3-12 2-28 
3-12 2-28 
3-25 3-4 
3-15 3-4 
3-25 3-4 
4-1 2-25 
. 3-10 2-28 
3-10 2-28 
4-5 3-10 
4-15 3-10 
3-21 3-12 
3-11 3-1 
3-15. 3-7 
3-10 2-28 
4-1 3-5 
3-21 2-28 
3-21 2-28 
4-1 3-11 
4-1 3-15 
4-1 3-15 
3-15 3-1 
3-1 2-23 
&1 311 
4-1 3-16 


Beneficial 


industrial Loan 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


Dividends have been declared by 
the Board of Directors, as follows: 
CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 
$3.25 Dividend Series of 1946 
$.81!/, per share 
$4 Dividend Series of 1948 


‘$1 per share 


for quarterly period 
a farch 31,1945) 


COMMON STC STOCK 
$.37!/, per share 


The dividends are payable March 
31, 1949 to stockholders of record 
at close of business March 15, 


1949, 
Puivre Kapinas 
Treasurer 
February 31, 1949 














UNITED Fr FRUIT COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 199 


A dividend of fifty cents per 
share and an extra dividend of 
one dollar per share on the 
capital stock of this Company 
have been declared payable 
April 15, 1949 to stockholders 


of record March 10, 1949. 
EMERY N. LEONARD, 
3 Treasurer 




















MIAMI COPPER COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


February 23, 1949. 
A dividend of fifty (50¢) cents per 
share has been declared, payable March 
31, 1949, to stockholders of record at 


the close of business March 9, 1949. 


An extra dividend of twenty-five (25¢) 
cents per share has been declared, pay- 
able March 31, 1949, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business Mareh 


9, 1949. 


The transfer books of the company 


will not close. 
SAM A. LEWISOHN, 


President. 




















ABOUT TO MOVE? 


Or To Take A Winter Vacation ? 


Your copies of FINANCIAL WORLD 
will follow you if you will just notify us 
two weeks in advance, giving both old 


and new addresses. 











MARCH 2, 1949 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 











Bankers Trust Company (New York) 





The Commercial National Bank & Trust Co. of N. Y. 





Data revised to February 23, 1949 


Incorporated: 1903, New York. Subsequently acquired three other og J institutions. 
Main office: 16 Wail Street, New York 15, N. Y. Annual meeting: esday before 
the third Wednesday in January. Number of stockholders (December 7, 7048) 21,319. 
Capitalization: 

Capa WR (528 GOED 5 o.oo ciesc oe (xeneesedpweiueckectbnk ee seen 3,000,000 shs 


Business: Conducts a general commercial banking business 
in the U. S. and abroad. Large bond and fiduciary depart- 
ments are maintained. Operates four offices in New York 
City and one in London. The wholly owned Bankers Safe 
Deposit Co. maintains safe deposit vaults at each New York 
office. Opened a consumer credit department in 1946 to make 
personal loans and home modernization loans. 


Management: Sound and long experienced. 


Balance Sheet Items: December 31, 1948, cash and due from 
banks, $439.5 million; U. S. Government securities, -$441.9 mil- 
lion; other securities and investments, $41.3 million; loans 
and bills discounted, $571.2 million; bank premises, $13.6 
million; other assets, $17.5 million; deposits, $1,325.5 million; 
other liabilities, $34.6 million; capital stock, $30.0 million; 
surplus, $80.0 million; undivided profits, $54.9 million. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1904 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
*Earned per share... $3.19 $3.39 $3.79 $3.65 $3.39 $3.09 $3.00 $3.08 


Dividends paid .... 2.00 1.55 1.40 71.40 1.40 1.70 1.80 1.80 
Book value per share 44.48 46.07 50.15 45.78 47.77 49.05 50.25 54.96 
THigh .......sc000. 57 46% 49% 61% 54% 54% 43% 42 

STOW .ccccccceccecs 40% 30% 36% 474% 45% 41% 35 364% 





*Based on net operating earnings before surplus adjustments, security profits, etc. 
tPlus 20% stock. tOver-the-counter bid prices. 





Chemical Bank & Trust Company 





Data revised to February 23, 1949 


incorporated: 1828, New York, as New York Chemical Manufacturing Co., to manu- 
facture chemicals; charter amended in 1824 to permit general banking; became a trust 
a 7 po nt the present title in 1929. Main office: 165 Broadway, New 

nnual meeting: Second Tuesday in January. Number of stockholders 
nt ol a 1948) 18,062. 





Capitalization: J 
Capital stock ($10 par)...... See e eee cerccececccnccccecseeecresesssseees 2,500,000 shs 


Business: Conducts a complete banking and trust business. 
Operates 14 branches in New York; 1 in Brooklyn; 1 at United 
Nations, Lake Success, Long Island. Also maintains represen- 
tative in Chicago. Chemical Safe Deposit Co., is an affiliate 
which maintains safe deposit valuts at the main office of the 
bank and 12 branches. Acquired Continental Bank & Trust Co., 
New York, May, 1948. 


Management: Conservative and able. 


Balance Sheet Items: December 31, 1948, cash and due from 
banks, $487.5 million; U. S. Government securities, $415.6 
million; other securities and investments, $100.1 million; 
loans and bills discounted, $560.8 million; bank premises, $0.5 
million; other assets, $19.2 million; deposits, $1,435.2 million; 
other liabilities, $37.8 million; capital stock, $25.0 million; 
surplus, $75.0 million undivided profits, $10.7 million. 






Dividend Record: Payments 1827 to date. . 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
TNet operating earn- 

ings per share.... $2.60 $2.68 $3.42 $3.82 $3.08 $2.87 $2.61 $2.89 
Dividends paid .... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 *1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
Book value per share 39.58 40.23 41.23 45.30 40.02 41.40 43.26 44.99 


SHigh .....--.seeee 50% 41% 49, 54% 69 53% 45 43 
SIOW scicdocccsccce 35% 29% 36% 46% 46% 40% ar 38% 


*Also paid 25% stock dividend. {Net operating earnings exclusive of security profits, 
etc. §Over-the-counter bid prices. 
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Data revised to February 23, 1949 


Incorporated: 1928, chartered under National Bank Act; started business 1929. Office: 
46 Wall Street, New York 15, N. Y. Annual meeting: Second Tuesday in January, 
Number of stockholders: Not reported. 


Capitalization: 
Caitnl> Geet (RRS oh «ok 5g Sis bees Cece nnn led ceanceenssak eke 350,000 shs 


Business: Renders a complete banking service dealing large- 
ly with commercial accounts. Also acts in every trust capac- 
ity, both corporate and personal and maintains a complete 
foreign department. Company has no branches; Commercial 
National Safe Deposit Company, a wholy owned subsidiary 
maintains vaults at two locations in New York City. 


Management: Experienced. 


Balance Sheet Items: December 31, 1948, cash and due from 
banks, $62.5 million; U. S. Government securities, $96.5 mil- 
lion; other securities and investments, $1.6 million; loans 
and bills discounted, $48.0 million; bank premises and other 
assets, $3.2 million; deposits, $183.7 million; other liabilities, 
$7.1 million; capital stock, $7.0 million; surplus, $11.0 million; 
undivided profits, $3.0 million. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1931 to date. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
tEarned per share... $2.20 $2.58 $3.59 $4.36 $4.57 $4.03 $3.66 $3.41 


Dividends paid .... 1.60 1.60 1,60 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 2.00 
Book value per share 45.98 47.08 49.09 51.85 54.82 57.16 58.81 60.22 
SIG 2.6 cccecccce 37 33 45 51% 53% 49% 43% 45% 
BIOW oc cccsiccccess 29 26 32 44 47% 39 38 37 





*Giving effect to 5-for-1 split, January, 1944. {Net operating earnings exclusive of 
security profits, etc. §Over-the-counter bid prices. 





Guaranty Trust Company of New York 





Data revised to February 23, 1949 


Incorporated: 1864, New York, as N. Y. Guaranty & Indemnity Co. Present title 
adopted 1896. Subsequently acquired three other institutions including the National 
Bank of Commerce a 1839) merged in 1929. Main office: 140 Broadway, New 
York 15, N. Y. Annual meeting: Third Wednesday in January. Number of stock- 
holders (December 31, 1947) 2 24,948. 


Capitalization: 
Capital stock ($100 par)........seeee. OVS bec goed buen bensedadh eeeeeee 1,000,000 shs 





Business: Conducts a general banking and trust business, 
is a leader in deposits and corporate trust activities and 
pioneered in development of: international banking. Operates 
four offices in New York, two branches in London, and one 
each in Paris and Brussels. Controls Guaranty Safe Deposit 
Co. and a British subsidiary, Guaranty Executor & Trustee Co., 
Ltd., of London. 


Management: Experienced. 


Balance Sheet Items: December 31, 1948, cash and due from 
banks, $662.4 million; U. S. Government securities, $959.6 
million; other securities and investments, $103.4 million; 
loans and bills discounted, $1,034.4 million; bank premises, 
$4.8 million; other assets, $20.1 million; deposits, $2,330.2 
million; other liabilities, $87.6 million; capital stock, $100.0 
million; surplus, $200.0 million; undivided profits, $66.9 mil- 
lion. 





Dividend Record: Payments 1892 to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 


"Earned per share... $14.26 $16.28 $17.72 $20.35 $19.06 $20.08 $17.42 $17.98 
Dividends paid .... 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12,00 192.00 


Book value per share 310.52 813.94 $23.77 335.80 $47.42 857.36 360.67 366.89 


THIgh ..cccccccseee 298 254 309 359 397 390 299 289 
TLow eoeceee ecevece 210 185% 233 302 330 299 243 249 


~*Barnings are before surplus adjustments, security profits, etc. Note earnin Lo 
dividends are based on 900,000 —— 1941- 46; paid 1- for-9 stock dividend F 


15, 1947. fOver-the-counter bid prices 
FINANCIAL WORLD 
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CORPORATE EARNINGS 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1949 1948 
12 Months to Jannuary 31 
Booth (F. E.) Co........ D189 D0.96 
6 Months to January 31 
Waukesha Motor ....... 1.31 1.63 
3 Months to January 31 
Lakey Foundry & Mach.. 0.75 0.59 
West Va. Pulp & Paper.. 2.74 2.56 
12 Weeks to J anuary 22 
Canadian Food Products.. *0.25 *0.29 
53 Weeks to January 1 


American Bakeries ...... 4.39 3.45 
Chesapeake Corp. ........ 6.56 7.21 
Godman (H. C.) Co...... 1.89 1.27 
Krom Be. sce si eens 5.07 5.23 
1948 1947 

12 Months to December 31 

Amer. Investment ....... 2.11 1.60 
American News ......... 5.33 4.57 
Amer. Seal-Kap ......... 0.94 0.49 


Amer. Zinc, Lead & Smelt. a 0.98 


Anime BORD ccsewisseces Bo” 864.32 
Artloom Carpet ......... 2.66 2.14 
Asbestos Corp. Ltd. ..... *1.93 *1.67 
Belding Heminway ...... 3.26 3.02 
Bell Tel. Co. (Can.)..... *2.06 *1,92 
Berghoff Brewing ....... 0.60 2.04 
Bliss & Laughlin ........ 2.30 ‘3.28 
Borne-Scrymser ......... 0.33 1.08 
Brown Durrell .......... 1,23 1.18 


Building Products ....... 


Camden Fire Insurance... 71. ‘42 71.14 
Cent. Ohio Light & Pwr... 2.93 3.01 
Chicago Towel .......... 16.85. 13.25 
Columbia Gas System.. 1.04 1.36 
Commonwealth Loan .... 4.36 3.85 


Coon (W. B.) .......... 1.07 0.56 
Crucible Steel .......... 4.15 4.12 
Cason 6:5 os ve viens oe p53.05 p43.36 


Denever Union St. Yard. 5.21 4.93 
Detroit & Mackinac Ry.. 19.44 11.06 
Dominion Tar & Chemical *4.27 *2.77 
Duluth, So. Shore & 


AME hae E. asset c., D7.78 D/7.80 
Dunn Steel Products..... 1.15 1.48 
Duquesne Brewing ....... 1.62 3.49 
Durham Hosiery Mills ... 3.98 2.38 
Ekco Products .......... 2.91 3.29 
El Paso Electric ........ 2.95 2.70 
Equity Fund ............ 0.24 0.19 
Ferguson (Harry) ...... 0.50 2.43 
Fishman (M. H.) Co.. 2.59 2.84 


Fitz-Simmons & Connell. . 2.20 2.12 


Fort Wayne Corr. Paper. 5.49 7.33 
Gabel Se oe 2.23 0.95 
General Baking ......... 2.56 1.31 
General Cigar ........... 2.44 2.64 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber. 10.25 10.93 
tham Hosiery 


Hamilton Cotton, Ltd.. *1.67 
Helme (George 'W.) aor 2.47 1.52 
Hercules Cement ........ 8.62 3.34 
Hoberg Paper Mills...... 10.01 8.15 
Houstogs? Gib Wi.) 562.040: 5.55 3.68 
Huttig Sash & Door...... 13.09 12.14 
Idaho Power ............ 3.15 2.59 
Imperial Tobacco ee): *0.67 *0.58 
Indiana Gas & Water.. 1,39 1.49 
‘surance Co. of North 

ene ee are ae 5.17 +4.44 
lowa So. Utilities........ 1.57 1.50 
Jones & Lamson Mach.. 1.81 1.47 
Kaiser-Frazer ........... 2.27 4.00 
Kansas City Southern. . 15.51 9.75 
Kellogg (Charles C.).... 4.34 1.66 
Klein (D. Emil) ........ 0.47 D0.60 
Kresge (S. S.).......... 3.95 3.79 
Lone Star Gas........... 2.27 1.87 


Louisiana & Arkansas Ry 17.92 10.62 


a 





EARNED PER SHARE 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1948 1947 


McCrory Stores ......... $4.63 $5.34 
Metrop. Paving Brick.... 0.97 0.74 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ry 3.69 3.25 
Mohawk Carpet Mills.... 7.86 5.15 
Morris Paper Mills...... 5.19 6.29 
Nat’l Distillers Prods.... 3.37 4.57 
New England Gas & Elec. 1.31 

New York Air Brake.... 6.35 6.20 
N. Y. Ontario & Western. D4.02 D491 
N. Y. State Elec. & Gas.. p25.63 30.91 
Newmarket Mfg. ....... 7.57 5.88 


Northwest Bancorporation 3.48 2.78 


«| A Ea 4.11 2.76 
IE, on be tiwk ae oes 11.39 9.59 
Pacific Tel. & Tel........ 6.26 2.80 
Panhandle Eastern P. L... 4.70 4.49 
Park & Tilford.......... 9.00 11.44 
Pennroad Corp........... 0.64 0.45 


Penn. Water & Power... 4.81 4.32 
Perkins Machine & Gear. 1.70 5.37 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.. 9.64 7.68 
Powdrell & Alexander... 2.90 3.46 
Public Service of N. H... 1.69 2.12 


Raybestos Manhattan .... 4.08 3.72 
ee eS 0.18 0.22 
Riverside Cement ....... b3.49 b1.86 
ae 6.22 5.44 
TS Ban ok i600 4k 2.63 3.09 
Silver King Coalition Pere 0.11 D0.05 
Simonds Saw & Steel... 6.69 5.74 
Sommers Drug Stores... 0.83 cites 
Standard Silica ......... 1.17 0.97 
Stand. Steel Spring ..... 3.82 2.28 
Superior Port. Cement... 3.23 2.88 
I Bete cess. es 2.69 3.31 
Tennessee Central Ry.... D4.20 D7.27 
United Corporations Ltd.. 61.54 b1.41 
ee ee ee 12.19 20.52 
Western Grocers, Ltd.... *15.04 *10.00 


Westinghouse Air Brake. 5.00 4.22 
Wisconsin Gas & Elec.... p22.46 
Wisconsin Electric Pwr.. 1.86 1.73 
Wisconsin Michigan Pwr. p17.28 
Woodward Iron ......... 7.36 6.11 
Youngstown Steel Door.. 3.02 2.54 

6 Months to December 31 


Airline Foods ........... tD0.10 $0.08 
Oe - 0.41 0.22 
Gerity-Michigan ........ 0.62 0.66 
La Plant-Choate ........ D0.01 0.02 
Lake Shore Mines........ *0.41 *0.30 
Vick Chemical .......... 2.08 2.17 
Yates-American Machine. 2.85 1.77 
3 Months to December 31 

American Pulley ........ 0.82 0.74 
Burlington Mills ........ 1.53 1.47 
Cunningham Drug Stores. 1.24 1.12 
First National Stores.... 1.89 1.85 
No. American Aviation... 0.36 0.01 
Parker Rust Proof....... 0.94 0.88 
12 Months to November 30 


Continental Fdry. & Mach. 4.51 1.89 
Ely & Walker Dry Goods _ 6.71 6.27 


Laclede-Christy ......... 3.57 4.69 
Monroe loan Society.... a0.36 0.31 
Storkline Furniture ...... 3.76 5.06 
Tokheim Oil Tank & P... D0.09 2.31 
Whitman (William) .... 3.55 3.02 

12 Months to October 31 
Commercial Shearing& St. 3.81 4.19 
Continental Motors ...... 1.02 D043 
It) TU. beecs.c.s. 1.40 1.13 
Mission Dry Corp........ 0.20 D0.10- 
Purex Corp. Ltd......... 1.43 1.17 
Republic Pictures ....... D0.41 0.09 
Warwick Mills ......... 13.88 14.13 





*—Canadian currency. t—Net investment in- 
come. ${—Combined Class A and common stock. 
a—Class A stock. b—Class B stock. p—Preferred 
stock. D—Deficit. 





MARCH 2, 1949 





Rovan Typewrirer 
ComPANY, Ine. 


A dividend of 134%, amounting to 
$1.75 per share, on account of the 
current quarterly dividend period 
ending April 30, 1949, has been 
declared payable April 15, 1949 
on the outstanding preferred stock 
of the Company to holders of pre- 
ferred stock of record at the close 
of business on April 1, 1949. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share has 
been declared payable April 15, 
1949, on the outstanding common 
stock of the Company, of the par 
value of $1.00 per share, to holders 
of common stock of record at the 
close of business on April 1, 
1949. 


February 23, H. A. WAY 
1949 Secretary 
a CYA ————s 








—— 


@MMERCIAL SOLVENTS 
Corporation 
DIVIDEND No. 57 


A dividend of thirty-seven and one- 
half cents (37 %2¢) per share has to- 
day been declared on the outstanding 
common stock of this Corporation, 
payable on March 31, 1949, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business on March 9, 1949. 


A. R. BERGEN, 
Secretary. 





February 23, 1949. 











LE 
COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 139 

A dividend of SEVENTY-FIVE 
CENTS a share has been de- 
clared on the capital stock of 
this Company, payable April 1, 
1949, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on 
March 15, 1949. The stock trans- 
fer books of the Company will 
not be closed. 

HERVEY J. OSBORN, Secretary 
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THE STANDARD STOKER 


370 Lexington Seiden 
New York, N.Y. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors has this day 
declared a dividend of fifty cents (50¢) 
per share on the Common Stock of this 
Company, payable April 1, 1949, to 
stockholders of record at the close of 
business March 15, 1949. 


T. A. McEACHERN, Jr., Secretary 
February 23,1949 















STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 











Bank of America National Trust & Savings Ass’n 





Central Hanover Bank & Trust Company 





Data revised to February 23, 1949 


Incorporated: 1930, California, as a consolidation of Bank of America of California 
and the Bank of Italy National Trust & Savings Ass’n., founded in 1904. Main offices: 
30@ ye gd Street, San Francisco, Cal., and 660 ‘Bo. Spring Street, Los Angeles, 
Cal. nnual meeting: Second Tuesday in January. Number of stockholders (December 
31, 1947): 151,699. 

Capitalization: 

Cepek a GEER BD Do 0b n's 5h 56 cae thane sdacncsnescdnndssccseniocs *8,531,710 shs 


*1,923,282 shares (22.5%) owned by Transamerica Corp. 


Business: The largest commercial bank in the U. S. from the 
standpoint of deposits and number of branches. Operates 
main banks in San Francisco and Los Angeles, and 508 
branches throughout California. Also has offices in London, 
England; Manila, P. I.; Tokyo and Yokohama, Japan, and plans 
one in Kobe. 


Management: Capable and aggressive. 


Balance Sheet Items: December 31, 1948, cash and due from 
banks, $1,189.3 million; U. S. Government securities, $1,545.3 
million; other securities and investments, $399.9 million; 
loans and bills discounted, $2,807.1 million; bank premises, 
$42.4 million; other assets, $88.9 million; deposits, $5,639.5 
million; other liabilities, $153.9 million; capital stock, $106.6 
million; surplus, $110.0 million; undivided profits, $62.9 million. 


Dividend Record: Payments (including predecessor) 1905-31; 
1933 to date. Directors recommended payment of 20% stock 
dividend on which stockholders will vote on March 7, 1949. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dee. 31 1941 1942 §=©61943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
“Earned per share... $2.50 $2.04 $2.86 $3.23 $3.47 $4.48 $4.77 $5.99 


Dividends paid .... 1.44 1.44 1.44 1.44 1.60 2.00 2.25 2.50 
Book value per share 17.87 18.37 19.85 24.09 25.65 27.76 30.14 82.76 
THigh § ...ccrccccece 23 21% 27% 33 49% 55 47 46% 
TEOW cccccecccccces 19% 16% 19% 26% 34% 42 39% 39% 


*Net operating earnings, before security profits, ete., in 1943-48; net earnings as 
reported by company in 1941-42; adjusted for 66%% stock dividend in 1945. oeer- 
the-counter bid prices. 





The New York Trust Company 





Data revised to February 23, 1949 


incorporated: 1883, New York, as New York Security & Trust Co. Merged Continental 
Trust Co. in 1904 and adopted present title in 1905. Merged 1 Liberty National Bank 
in 1921. Main office: 100 Broadway, New York, Anau : Seeond 
Wednesday in January. Number of stockholders Bieter’ 31, 1947): $.306. 
Capitalization: 

TORE Re I os wkb ac ncsescbcorbwien sdae seen scaneeaneseenesneses 600,000 shs 


Business: A general commercial banking business is sup- 
plemented by foreign and trust departments. In addition to 
the main office, two branch offices are operated in New York 
City. 


Management: Capable and conservative. 


Balance Sheet Items: December 31, 1948, cash and due from 
banks, $2345 million; U. S. Government securities, $217.2 
million; other securities and investments, $6.4 million; loans 
and bills discounted, $256.4 million; bank premises and other 
assets, $4.7 million; deposits, $642.4 million; other liabilities, 
$10.9 million; capital stock, $15.0 million; surplus, $35.0 mil- 
lion; undivided profits, $15.9 million. 


Dividend Record: Payments 1894 to date. : 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
"Earned per share... $5.36 $6.06 $6.51 $7.03 $7.94 $7.40 $6.54 $6.50 


Dividends paid .... 5.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 8.75 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Book value per share 81.77 84.06 85.34 88.73 99.83 101.78 107.33 109.83 
FHigh ......svccee. 110 74% 91% 105% 114% #4117 101% 90% 
tLow — accccccccecece 59% 55% 71% 89 994% 92% 80 


~ *Net operating earnings, before security profits, etc. + —_— on 500,000 shares, 1940- 
42; 600,000 shares, 1943 to date. tOver-the-counter bid prices 


30 











Data revised to February 23, 1949 


incorporated: 1929, New York, as a consolidation of Central Union Trust Co. and the 
Hanover National Bank, — in A... and 1851, vely. Main office: 76 
Broadway, New York i5, nual meeting: Second Thursday in January. 
Number ef stockholders (Deossaber 31, 1948) : 11,786. 


Capitalization: 
COMERL GGG, CUD DAE cis ok ne cep tic nsec dsb ctcescsdcurdecrscodésdobsees 1,050,000 shs 


Business: Conducts a complete commercial bank and ex- 
tensive trust business. Operates nine branch offices besides 
the main office in New York City and one each in London and 
Paris. Company owns substantialy all of the capital stock of 
Central Hanover Safe Deposit Co. 


Management: Well regarded in the banking field. 


Balance Sheet Items: December 31, 1948, cash and due from 
banks, $448.6 million; U. S. Government securities, $590.5 
million; other securities and investments, $59.5 million; 
loans and bills discounted, $425.5 million; bank premises, $11.6 
million; other assets, $8.2 million; deposits, $1,4008 million; 
other liabilities, $12.6 million; capital stock, $21.0 million; 
surplus, $80.0 million; undivided profits, $29.5 million. 


Dividend Record: Payments (including predecessor) 1829 
to date. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 


Years ended Dec. aa 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 
*Earned per share... $6.31 $5.76 $6.54 $7.42 $8.79 $8.04 $6.68 $6.86 


Dividends paid .... 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Book value per share 93.84 95.87 99.15 104.96 112.63 118.19 121.45 124.33 
THigh ..ccesees sees 105% 83% 99% 110% 129% 125% 105 94 
FID Sade tsceh awe 69 57% 73% 95% 104% 10¢ 84 82 


*Net operating earnings, excluding security profits, etc. tOver-the-counter bid prices. 





Bank of New York and Fifth Avenue Bank 


Data revised to February 23, 1949 
Established: 1784; New York State charter granted in 1791. In 1022 ——— = 


New York Life bes vagy pg Fg Co. . 
office: 48 Wall Street, New York 15, x 
stockholders (December Hi 988) 2,114. 





adopted present name. 


Capitalization: 
CERT UU CII Boreas ips a 8 ook Se Ge ee Soiceewsndaenveebecceenies 80,000 shs 


Business: The first incorporated institution of its kind in 
New York (Alexander Hamilton was one organizer). Company 
conducts a general banking, and extensive trust business in 
New York City. It operates a main and three branch offices, 
all in New York City. : 


Management: Conservative. 


Balance Sheet Items: December 31, 1948, cash and due from 
banks, $121.9 million; U. S. Government securities, $1675 
million; other securities and investments, $19.1 million; loans 
and bills discounted, $101.4 million; bank premises, $8.3 mil- 
lion; other assets, $5.0 million; deposits, $380.6 million; other 
liabilities, $8.1 million; capital stock, $8.0 million; surplus, 
$18.0 million undivided profits, $8.5 million. 


Dividend Record: Payments since organization except 1837, 
‘when state law prohibited distribution; but omission was made 
up in 1838. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF STOCK 
Years ended Dec. 31 1941 1942 1948 1944 1945 1846 1947 1948 
“Earned per share... $20.05 $20.70 $24.42 $30.86 $88.11 $25.97 $19.42 $20.88 
Dividends paid .... 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Book value per share 341.85 848.55 358.97 417.09 436.20 448.17 456.06 431.76 


THigh ...ccsceeeee. 361 814 388 462 483 474 370 358 
TLOW  sccccvccsccces 301 237 280 375 426 355 328 295 


*As reported by company in 1941-46; combined net operating of 
New York and Fifth Avenue Bank, excluding security profits, ete., in earn $6. tore: 


the-counter bid prices. 
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: Alc) Highlights from the 1948 Annual Report 





MARCH 2, 1949 


ASSOCIATES INVESTMENT COMPANY is primarily engaged in discount or installment financing, in 
making personal loans and in extending medium term credit to industrial and mercantile concerns. 

In the discount or installment division, the company operates 105 branch offices in 28 states and the 
District of Columbia in which area 80% of the population of the country is located. The principal business 
handled at these points consists of purchasing retail installment notes from automobile dealers. In con- 
junction with this business wholesale financing is extended to dealers and distributors for the purpose of 
carrying automobile inventories. 

Associates Investment Company provides rediscount facilities for other finance companies, the majority 
of which are engaged in purchasing automobile installment contracts. Secured short and medium term 
credit is also extended to manufacturing and trading enterprises against assignments of accounts receivable 
and inventories, and pledges of machinery, equipment and other eligible collateral. 


ASSOCIATES INVESTMENT COMPANY, South Bend, Indiana 
E. M. MORRIS, Chairman of the Board 





Associates 


| Fannetces sterol: 


Comp any 


Commercial and 
Installment Financing 








CONSOLIDATED BALANCE SHEET + DECEMBER 31, 1948 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 
me: S SANS, ce Cece en POT is ca inde Ke cea baiaodeanteenaieakea $ 27,380,579.67 Notes PayaBze, short-term (of which $139,585,000 are bank loans)... $144,510,300.00 
RECEIVABLES: : Accounts PayaBLe anp Accruals (including $733,205.92 to Emmco ‘ 
Motor lien retail installment notes............. $132,580,803.06 Insurance Company, a nonfinance subsidiary).................. 2,218,359.82 
be arsed lien w — geen loans......... 34,793,799.81 ‘ RESERVE FOR STATE AND FEDERAL TAXES.................0-0-00- 4,467,962.99 
vender FI HA. on ; wr oN Hine! ———— 11,792,393.90 Reserves WiTHHELD—DEALERS AND OTHERS...................... 2,247,446.67 
Chattel = op Anes sales installment a ee Ae ey ee 10,822,354.95 
notes (ot er t I ree 4,200,942.89 Lonc-TerRM Notes PAYABLE: 
Personal loans on collateral (small loans)....... 7,857 ,663.89 . te 
Accounts receivable sssigned................. 3,058,485.36 ae ree nga aneanmalaaee ee 
Advances to other finance companies on collateral 5,444,123.42 over nee erase ress <anihads os Aion, 
A Notes subordinated to other borrowed funds— 
rcial loans on collateral................ 3,482,021.28 
CE re ae Fe 1,720,474.36 Ww Be Wap rie Fs oe og occdacc cece ais 10,000,000.00 
Total Receivables. .........0.c.scceees $204,930,707.97 Due January 1, 1958, except that annual amor- 
ey ane ae dwaceeeece’ 476,216.72 tization —— based on earnings (but not 
$205,406,924.69 to exc ,000 per year) begin March 31, 
Seumawe far peseilite fetunp leants on WIA. Aas Cobhigetantaeepaenas css .... _5,000,000.00 — 35,000,000.00 
receivables and repossessions. ................. 3,531,752.15  201,875,172.54 Capitat Stock aND SURPLUS: 
INVESTMENTS IN NONFINANCE SUBSIDIARIES not con- Common stock, authorized 1,500,000 shares of 
solidated, at cost plus subsequent increase in net $10 par value each; outstanding 1,041,824 shares $10,418,240.00 
se a (equivalent to underlying —— —— xe pe cash one in excess 
7 ; the par value o ,000 shares of common 
Wholly Owned— be 
Durham Manufacturing Corporation. ...... $ 829,244.97 Phen - a set Pigiare et. cies fi tem ts a —- 
Associates Building Company............. 364,963.42 a. Sore bl 315.566 288.44 is e Ry ems 
Morco General Agency, os eae Pee 13,975.39 Fe Pain : ve b Nereis ‘sition ites - tal 
Wholly owned except for directors’ qualifying — x) nae ens te eens ess aie 19,644,603.80 
shares—Emmco Insurance Company....... 3,295,729.83 4,503,913.61 I stock) ones m sete ; eee m= o. weed es : - \ 
INVESTMENT IN STocK OF AFFILIATED Finance Com- nerease in equity in net assets of nonfinance sub- 
PANY not consolidated, at cost (50% owned).................... 50,000.00 sidiaries not consolidated, during ownership. . . __1,710,713.61 
FURNITURE AND Fixtures, less reserve for depreciation............. 375,947.26 Total capital stock and surplus applicable to 
PRIN DIED EES or occa piaisia oe kc a aug sxe Xe ed be Wea weeias 454,368.76 1,041,824 shares outstanding...........--s020.-2000-- 35,373,557.41 
$234,639,981.84 $234,639,981.84 








: CONSOLIDATED INCOME FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1948 
Growth in Net Woh | ESERIES aOR 


















































a I sd sl eine die 04 #0048 SEE TERE eh ee ge bah AS schon csaMowantnns $ 24,997,842.38 
INT co Qrcitnin cc capa de auiee aie sn ha wagignas CuyeeSla det Tee rans eee ean Chemshedesvensaige sates 16,835, 195.02 
Income from financing operations before income taxes........ 2.2... 6 cece cece nee e teen teen teen ee erences 8,162,647.36 
en oe Sd Law aale cate wcwdc nde W AOR wa Mele wks ped Wa La Meee Owe eSlaisw eae 3,420,000.00 
Pe I Ge ne cidandssdas aces ds cccctdugeetdescobcrecenwesst: Pact Cee Oe 
Dividends Received from Nonfinance Subsidiaries Not Consolidated... ... 2... 2... 6. eee eee : 810,000.00 
Consolidated net income credited to earned surplus... ........ 2.2.5... cce ccc cc ce scene eteenen ent onanies 5,552,647.36 
Undistributed Income of Nonfinance Subsidiaries Not Consolidated....................0000-5. ete cam eee 
Net income of company and all subsidiaries............ 20.0.6. c cece cece eee eee eee nes ae ee $ 6,776,260.96 
Consolidated Net Earnings Net Earnings per Share Total Net Assets 
© - a 
1946 1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 1946 1947 1948 





























The Board of Directors of 


PITTSBURGH 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


at a meeting held today, declared a quarterly 
dividend of 75 cents per share on the Com- 
mon Stock of the Company, payable on 
March 12, 1949, to shareholders of record 
at the clcse of business on March 3, 1949 
Checks will be mailed. 
CHARLES E. BEACHLEY, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
February 21, 1949 

















Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 


February 23, 1949 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
has declared quarterly dividend No. 112 
of One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable March 19, 1949, 
to common stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 5, 1949. 


W. C. KING, Secretary 








AMERICAN SNUFF COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn., Feb. 23, 1949. 
Dividends of $1.50 per share on the Preferred 
and 50 cents per share on the Common Stock of 
American Snuff Company were today declared 
payable April 1, 1949, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 3, 1949. Checks 


will be mailed. 
W. M. BUSTEED, Treasurer. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


FOR SALE 


Unusual Florida Resort, consisting of sleeping 
accommodations for 100 people, rooms in cottages 
with private baths, and some with living rooms. 
75-seat dining room, lounge, banquet room, fully 
equipped kitchen, swimming pool, riding stables, 
tennis court, shuffle board court. An 18-hole 
golf course under construction - adjacent. Ideal 
for Country Club—private or semi-private. Has 
established clientele with Travel Agencies, and 
can be kept open year round. Price $175,000. 
Half cash, balance on time. 


GERTRUDE I. KARRER 
Real Estate Broker 
112 Sams Avenue 
New Smyrna Beach, Fia. 








RESORT for Sale—Business all year round. 
Lodge with modern bar and dining room. Up- 
to-date kitchen. Five rooms on second floor. 
Furnace heat, 6 modern cabins overlooking a 
beautiful lake. One thousand feet of lake front- 
age. Can be viewed by appointment only. Price 
$40,000. Books open for inspection to interested 
parties. 
WOLF INSURANCE AGENCY 
Ph. 31, Crivitz, Wisconsin 


WOODRUFF DAM SITE PROPERTY 


Ideal for Trailer Park, Auto Court and Service 
Station. Or just an investment. Located on U. S. 
Highway #90. Three miles east of Chattahoochee, 
Fla. 27% acres, 760 feet on highway. Price $475 


per acre. 
GEO. WM. KOUCKY 
1502 Country Club Dr. Tallahassee, Florida 


REAL ESTATE 


CONNECTICUT 


























































































































SHERMAN, CONN. 
REMODEL THIS HOUSE 


You can secure a country home at a low price 
or make some money if you will modernize this 
colonial house; 8 rooms, 10 acres, brook; fronting 
on Macadam highway; located in cultural center; 
3 fire-places, utch oven, cranes, etc.; more 
acreage available; price and down payment low 
to enable you to put money into house; $2,000 





















































Financial Summary 



































*Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 





cash and $8,500 mortgage. Box No. 567, care of 
Financial World, 86 Trinity Place, N.Y.C.-6. 
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Shares 

Traded 
Commonwealth & Southern.............. 80,400 
Warner Bros. Pictures. .........ece0ese05 51,100 
United Corporation » .Giig bi asccs cee ces 43,500 
Farnsworth Television & Radio.......... 42,800 
TRODBEE FAVIGRIN ojo cen ic coke caccccspase 41,600 
SO I NS. on shan soe cceos sss sape 34,000 
Central & South West Corporation....... 25,700 
Radio Corporation of America............ 25,600 
Packard. Motor: Gate isis ois.vsecas cat eeds 25,400 
General Public Utilities.................. 24,400 
United. States Biel. .o5 isk. i iG 24,400 
Canadian Pacific Railway................ 23,700 


Adjusted for 
240 | Seasonal Variation 
200 200 
180 180 
160 160 
140 140 
Fed. 

7 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 N OD 100 
Trade Indicators ‘Fos Feb12. Fed Feb 21 
§Electrical Output (KWH)................... 5,778 5,722 5,650 5,254 
§Steel Operations (% of Capacity)............ 100.1 100.0 100.3 93.6 

Freight Car Loadings (Cars).............0.. 682,143 699,442 7690,000 805,376 
a 1949_— ‘ 1948 
Feb. 2 Feb. 9 Feb. 16 Feb. 18 
oD a er ee Fed. Res. ).... $25,244 $24,950 $24,843 $23,453 
{Total Commercial Loans...{ Members ft: .- 35318 ~ 4520 - 15266 _.13,735 
{Total Brokers’ Loans...... 94 Cities 1,297 1,155 1,132 849 
Patoney ie Ceeeetion.... .. 2... sks cesmescecces 27,556 27,557 27,480 28,053 
{ Brokers’ Loans (New York City)............ 1,103 973 968 584 
000,000 omitted. §As of the following week. fEstimated. 
: = Raed " R 
per a sonst 16 17 r+ “ 19 21 2 ‘ich = 
30 Industrials 173.28 174.82 174.71 174.53 174.19 | 182.50-171.93 
20 Railroads 49.41 49.59 49.21 48.99 48.67 Ex- 54.93- 48.67 
15 Utilities ...... 34.41 34.55 34.60 34.55 34.75 change  35.13- 33.27 
65 Stocks ....).... 62.87 63.30 63.18 63.06 62.96 Closed 66.48- 62.28 
_ February \ 
Details of Stock Trading: 16 17 18 19 21 2 
Shares Traded (000 omitted).... 700 960 690 250 560 
Remiens “TU oaks Sa.AGee sce os 929 984 927 617 874 
Number of Advances............ 472 618 315 167 234 ~=Ex- 
Number of Declines............. 213 165 351 246 427 change 
Number Unthanged............. 244 201 261 204 213 Closed 
New Highs for 1948-49.......... 5 6 2 0 as | 
New Lows for: 1948-49.......... 24 13 18 9 31 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 99.24 9915 9919 9918 99.00 | 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $2,490 $2,844 $2,690 $900 $2,770 Ni 
r — 1948 + cr 1949 Range——, 
*Average Bond Yields: Jan. 26 Feb. 2 Feb. $ Feb. 16 High Low 
US Sa ee eee 2.692% 2.698% 2.703% 2.708% 2.740% 2.692% 
A. jacdivscdoesinges 3.063 3.069 3.079 3.084 3.137 3.063 
As 5 o.ics uee caueeiees 3.350 3.361 3.363 3.387 3.431 3.350 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 6.22 6.25 6.57 6.70 6.70 6.12 
20 Railroads ....... 7.74 7.80 8.18 8.21 8.21 5.57 
20 Utilities ......... 6.09 5.98 6.07 6.10 6.26 5.98 
OD SROEME is cas bdae ur 6.28 6.30 6.59 6.72 6.72 6.20 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended February 21, 1949 


ey, Net 

Feb. 15 Feb. 21 Change 
3% 3% + % 
10% 11% +H 
2% 2% + % 
134 Tes eG ve 
ee 
15% +} 
11% 115% + % 
1134 $466 8S... 
3% 3% +% 
1234 13% +% 
725% 71 —1¥% 
1234 13% + % 
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This is Part 31, completing the tabulation covering 
all common stocks listed on the New York Curb 
Exchange. It is not a recommendation but merely a 


ereseeere 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Ve ezuelan Petroleum ....... High 
Lew 


Earnings SOA 
Dividends .... 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


W: co Aircraft 


Earnings . 
Dividends 


Wagner Baking (vtc)........ High 


(After 2-for-1 split 
June, 1946) 


Earnings j > : : ‘ 

_ Dividends .... 

Waitt 2 Bes ckicsccssice High 
(Formerly Class B) 


Earnings . 
Dividends 


Waltham Watch .........- ... High 
($1 Par) Low 
jEarnings . .. 

Dividends .... 


ee ee 
eeeeeeeere 


Earnings 


eeeeesees 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


StathOMaryY 2... .ccccccccce:-cohMW cecccccses 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends .... 


Westmoreland Coal .......... High 
Low 


Earnings ....- 
Dividends .... 


Earnings . 
Dividends . 


but baewan High 
Low 


Earnings ....: 
Dividends .... 
Wichita River Oil............ High 
Low 


eeeeeeeee 


Dividends . 


§Earnings ..... 
Dividends . 


Williams (R. C.).........000 ROME acacexass 
Low 


tEarnings . 
Dividends 


Earnings 





Earnings . 

Weodall Industries 

(After 33144% stock divi- 
dend 


November, 1945)....Low .......... 
Earnings . 


eeeeeeeee 


isdeke ewe High 
Low 


\djusted to 50% stock Earnings ..... 
dividend December, 1948) Dividends .... 
Ww er Mines, 


Earnings ..... 
Dividends . 


-12 months to April 30. 
P- Also stock. anadian currency. 
ec bees common stocks. 


O’BRIEN, INC. 
ra ¥ YORK, N. Y. 














statistical compilation valuable for future reference. 
All earnings and dividend payments are adjusted to 
present capitalization, giving effect to stock splits. 


Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N. Y. Curb Common Stocks 
















































































1937 1938 1939 1949 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 4% 4 
May, 1946 2% 2% 
as Bees éuee CP «wae iene $0.04 $0.05 $0.21 $0.19 
EC ey paler one $0.10 None None 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.15 
3% 1% 1% 1% 5% 5% 12 12 et 12% 7% 
Xs Ys Ya ¥% v 3% 4% 8% 9 5% 5% 
$0.08 $0.04 $0.04 $0.02 $0.01 D$0.001 0.03 1.33 $0.87 $0.93 $1.06 
None None None None None None one one None None None 
18% 10% 12% 12 11 9% 10 15% 17% 24 14 
6% 4% 6 7 7% 7% 7% 8 11% 11% 11% 
$1.73 $0.85 $1.53 62.07 $1.99 $1.26 $0.96 $0.83 $1.04 $0.88 $2.42 
1.25 0.50 1.15 1.30 1.30 0.80 0.75 0.60 0.60 0.75 3.55 
10 8 7% 6% 8% 5% 5% 6 9% 9% 3% 
1% 1% 3% 3 3 3% 2% 3 5 3% 1 
tD$0.21 jD$0.24 j$0.03 j$0.51 j$1.34 j$0.79 j$0.83 j$0.73 j$0.64 j$0.02 jD$2.33 
None None None None 0.20 0.30 0.36 0.30 0.30 None None 
23 11% 9 10 9 6% 10% 11% 26% 41% aa 
11 5% 4% 5 5% 4% 5% 7% 10 19% = Sie 
oa tows wows wae cane wort thiaie Pen 19% 13% 
$0.98 D$1.02 $0.08 $0.80 $0.80 $0.84 $1.20 $1.10 $1.18 $2.58 $1.67 
0.80 None None 0.65 0.65 0.30 0.37% 0.37% 0.50 1.32% 1.00 
Br 1 1% 1% % 9/16 2% 4% 9 — 5% 
ey y 7/16 2 A, % ve 1% 3 4% 1% 
D$0.68 D$1.15 D$0.96 D$0.49 D$0.09 D$0.30 $0.22 $0.50 $0.30 $1.57. D$0.36 
None None None None None None None None None None None 
Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange —~ 12% 
1946 —— 5% 
nee nee oaks oe $0.62 "DSI. 24 D$1i.17 
ee ee hers eats ua oie ae aa None None None 
1% 1% 2% 1% 1% 1% 1% 2 5% 6% 2% 
4% % ¥% Y 1 1% 1 1 1% 1% 
D$0.02 $0.02 D$0.04 $0.19 $0.56 $0.18 $0.30 $0.30 $0.16 D$0.04 D$0.12 
ees ee ee enue cana 0.10 None 0.10 0.15 None None 
7% 3% 3% 2 3% 2m% 4% 5% 9% 11% 9% 
2 1% 1% 1 1% 1 2% 3% 4% 6% 
k$0.29 k$0.30 k$0.16 k$0.23 k$0.63 k$0.63 k$0.67 k$0.36 k$0.37 k$1.93 k$1.99 
0.40 0.20 0.20 0.20 0.5 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 1.00 1.00 
32 22% 17 19% 22 15% 19 29 = 40% 32 
19 13% 10 14 15% 13 14% 18% 28 25 
m$2.27. m$0.61 m$2.25 m$2.65 m$2.49 m$3.01 m$3.21 m$3.39 m$2. 33 m$2.59 m$3.68 
2.50 0.50 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.56 
11% 10% 12 12% 21 25 26 28% 43% 49 “— 
8% 8 8 9% 13% 16% 21 23 27% 26% 
$0.95 D$1.49 $0.07 $1.50 $4.04 $7.50 $3.82 $4.63 $3.88 $3.68 $6. “4 
1.00 None None 2.00 3.75 6.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 
im 10% es 12% 19 13% 15% 20% 25 24% 27 
6% 7% 9% 10 12 13 16 19 18 18 
$0. 5 D$0.08 $0.48 $0.33 $0.67 $0.72 $0.67 $0.83 $0.80 $0.72 $0.79 
1.20 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 4.25 
14 7% 8% 7% 7 6 9 12% = 24 18% 
6% 4% 5% 3% 5 5% 5 8% 14 14 
$0.68 $0.30 $1.55 $1.12 $1.31 $1.19 $1.30 $1.11 $1. 06 $2.88 $3.49 
0.77 0.25 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 0.75 1.50 
9% 7% 7% 7% 6% 6% 9% 21 29% 29 21 
3 2% 5% 5% 5% 5% 57 8 14% 13 13 
ote .- See $0.005 D$0.20 $0.16 $0.17 $0.91 $1.04 $1.21 $0.87 $1.07 
None None None None None None None None None 0.50 1.00 
Listed N. Y. Curb Exchange 8% 
December, 1947 6% 
Aree ee eas $0.63 $0.44 $0.51 $1.02 $1.74 
Initial dividend paid March, 1948 None 
9% 6% 8% 7% 9% 8% 9% 14% 22% 38 20% 
4 4% 4% 3% 4% 6% 7% 8% 13% 16% 11% 
e$0.75 e$0.67 e$0.28 e$0.25 e$1.57 e$3.04 e$2.07 e$2.41 e$2.08 e$2.99 eD$0.08 
0.45 0.45 0.15 None 0.60 0.60 0.90 0.60 0.30 0.60 0 
16% 7% 13 12% 13 12% 12% 12% 23 33 19% 
10 7% 7% 10% 8% 9 10 11% 17 10% 
$1.41 $0. 03 $1.15 *$1.71 $2.92 $2.50 $2.43 $1.51 $1.52 $2.21 $1.77 
1.10 6.35 0.70 1.00 1.40 0.80 0.80 0.80 0.90 £1.20 0.80 
10 3 2% 1% 3% 8 6% 16% 20 19% 
1% 1% 1 % w% % 2 4% 6 9% 11% 
D$0.21 D$0.37 D$0.07 D$0.30 D$0.15 $0.34 $1.15 eae aa $1.26 $1.96 
None None None None None _ None None None None $0.50 $1.00 
15% 5% 5% 6% 5 4 6% 10 ward inks dae 
2u 2% 3 3% 2% 2% 3% 4y, wai shee rae 
eae awe wees aces agua ‘ieee pie 22% 17% 16% 
pee Mee ian iy a iia ies ekea Pee 8% 8% 11 
$0.39 D$0.37 *v$0.12 i$0.87 i$0.95 i$0.46 i$0.60 i$0.74 i$1.38 i$0.74 i$3.64 
0.86 None None 6.37 0.37 None 0.24 0.34 0.49 0.15 0.9 
12% 7% 6% 5% 5% 4y% 8% 14% 12% 16 21% 
5 5% 4% 4% 4% 3% 4 7 8% 10 9% 
$0.51 $0.22 $0.29 $0.34 $0.47 $0.27 $0.66 $0.61 $0.51 $0.63 $0.88 
0.26% 0.26% 0.26% 0.26% 0.26% 0.26% 0.26% 0.26% 0.26% 0.26% 0.26% 
8.25: 8.25 8.90 8.15 7.05 2% 4 4% 5% 6% 3% 
5 Ae 6.70 4.70 2.25 1% 2 202 3 2% 2% 
i$0.72 i$0.74 i$0.74 i$0.77 i$0.69 i$0.49 i$0.37 i$0.27 i$0.21 i$0.20 i$0.17 
50.70 50.70 $0.70 50.70 50.73 50.45 $0.35 $0.25 50.20 $0.20 50.16 





i—12 months to August 31. 








j—12 months September 30. 
t--Nine months to September 30. 
tUnconsolidated basis since 1943. §Pro forma. D—Deficit. 














v—Eight months to August 31. 


k—12 months to October 


31. m—12 months to November 36. 
*Ficsal year changed. 















































tBased on 
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OF A SERIES 





Shown above — Crosley Television Set 9-407M with 12-inch tube and all-channel FM radio. 


WHY 


VCO LEADS IN 


MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


HOME APPLLANCES 





It takes the Longest 


-roduction Line of its kind 


to meet demand tor EROSLE¥Y SHELVADORS* 


VERY 27 seconds of the working 
day another home gets a Crosley 
Shelvador * refrigerator — the only 
refrigerator with a major exclusive fea- 


ture, the built-in recessed door shelves. 


Meeting this nationwide demand calls 
for double-shift operation of the indus- 
try’s longest continuous assembly pro- 
duction line at the Crosley plant in 
Richmond, Indiana. This plant is a 
model of mass-production efficiency. 
Steel sheets enter at one end to emerge 
after a 5-mile conveyor trip as finished 
refrigeratots, ready to ship. 


Crosley Division of Avco is one of 
the few companies which build refrig- 
erators complete in one plant. In the 





420 LEXINGTON AVE., 


past four years, millions have been spent 
to expand, equip and re-tool this plant 
to keep pace with the rapidly growing 
demand for the Crosley Shelvador*. 


Through Crosley, Avco holds a 
leading position in the home appliance 
field. And through Avco’s long-range 
policy of Planned Diversification, 
Crosley is in a position to continue 
developing its home appliance poten- 
tial to the fullest. *® 


Write for your copy of the free booklet, 
“What is Avco?” 


A VCO 


seilureah a diner T 
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Operating Divisions 
CROSLEY DIVISION 
Television and Radio Receivers, 
Refrigerators and Appliances 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Richmond, Indiana 
AMERICAN CENTRAL DIVISION 
Steel Kitchen Cabinets and Sinks 
Connersville, Indiana 
NEW IDEA DIVISION 
Farm Equipment 
Coldwater and Circleville, Ohio; 
Sandwich, Illinois 
LYCOMING DIVISION 
Aircraft and Industrial Engines 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 
SPENCER HEATER DIVISION 


Heating Boilers and Castings 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


Consolidated Subsidiaries 


CROSLEY BROADCASTING CORP. 
Stations WLW and WLW—T 
Cincinnati, Ohio; WINS, New York 

THE NASHVILLE CORPORATION 
Buses, Ranges and Freezers 

CROSLEY DISTRIBUTING CORP. 
1775 Broadway, New York 


Associated Companies 


ACF-BRILL MOTORS COMPANY 
Transit Buses, Trackless Trolleys 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
HALL-SCOTT DIVISION 

Bus, Truck and Marine Engines 
Berkeley, California 
NEW YORK SHIPBUILDING CORP 


Naval Vessels, Commercial Vessels 
Camden, New Jersey 




















Airlines Investments 


AMERICAN AIRLINES, INC. 
PAN AMERICAN AIRWAYS CORP 












